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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

BESOLUTION 
Simla, fin: iOlh Juno J02G 

No. 3‘11-T. (0). — The Government of India have received an 
application from the Bombay Millowncrs' Association requesting 
tliat the TarilT Board, or some other Committee similarly consti- 
tuted and with similar powers, may be directed to enquire into the 
causes of the present depression in the Bombay cotton textile 
industry and to suggest the measures which might be taken to 
restore it to prosperity. 

2. The Government of India agree that this enquiry should be 
made, and consider that it should bo hold as soon as possible. The 
Tariff Board is, however, at present full}^ occupied with the satu- 
tory enquiry into the steel industry required by the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, 102J. The Government of India have, therefore, 
decided to appoint a second Tariff Board for the purpose of the 
enquiry into the cotton textile industry', with the following terms 
of reference : — 

(1) to investigate the condition of the cotton textile industry 
in India, with special reference to the industry in Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad ; 

(2) to examine the causes of the depression in the industry and 
to report whether they are of a temporary or permanent 
character ; 

(3) in particular, to consider whether, and if so to what extent, 
the depression is due to the competition of other countries in the 
home and export trade ; 

(4) to report whether, having regard (i) to the fact that indus- 
try has long been Grmly established in India, and {ii) to the 
inteiests of the consumer and to all other interests affected, 

(a) the industry is in need of protection, and 

(i) if so, in what form and for what period protection should 

be given ; 

and 

(5) to make any other recommendations that are germane to 
the subject. 

3. The following gentlemen have agreed to serve on the Board : — 

President 

F. Noyce, Esquire, C.S.L, C.B.E., I.O.S. 

Members 

Eai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, O.S.I., O.I.E. 

N. S. Subba Eao, Esquire, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Principal 

and Professor of Economics, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
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4. The headquarters of the Board Arill be at Bombay, but it 
■will also visit such other places as it thinks necessary for the 
purpose of the enquiry. It will assemble at once and report to 
the Government of India at the earliest possible date. Commercial 
bodies, firms or persons interested in the enquiry should address 
their representations direct to the President, Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquir}*). 

0. The Government of India trust that Local Governments 
and Administrations will afford the Board all the assistance which 
it naay require and will comply with any request for information 
which may be addressed to them by it. 

6. The appended correspondence is published for general 
information. 

Letter from the Secretary, Bombay Millowxers’ 
Assoclation, Bojibay, No. 3SS/32-C. of 1926, 
o.ATED Bombay, the 9th March 1926 

In continuation of Mr. N. N. Wadia’s letter of the '22ad February 
and as requested in 3'onr D.-O. No. 341-T. (9). I have the honour 
to submit for the consideration of the Honourable Member of the 
Commerce Department in the Government of India, a concise 
statement of my Committee’s views in regard to the competition 
which India is at present meeting from Japan. 

My Committee’s views can be stated in a very few lines. They 
maintain that the Indian Cotton Textile Industry is suffering from 
unfair competition from Japan by reason of the fact that Japan 
has not carried out the International Labour Conventions regarding 
hours of work and weekly holidays, and the employment of women 
and young persons at night. In J919, an International Libour 
Conference was held at Washington. The object of the Conference 
and the annual International Labour Conferences which have since 
taken place was the improvement of the conditions of labour for 
the working classes of countries, members of the League of Nations, 
by the institution of International Labour Code for the regulation 
of labour. One of the essentials for the successful inauguration 
and application of such Code is that the chief industrial nations of 
the world should put into operation the Conventions pasesd at these 
International Conferences for, unless this is done, those countries 
which put into operation any Conventions for improving labour 
conditions will be adversely affected' when competing against 
countries which fail to improve thier labour conditions in the same 
manner. 

By far the most important Conventions passed at these Inter- 
national Conferences are those relating two hours of work and 
the non-employment of women at night. 

These two Conventions were passed at the Washington Confer- 
ence in 1919. The Hours Convention lays dowm a sixty-hour 
working week for workers in India and a fifty-seven-hour working 
week for workers in Japan. The Convention relating to women s 
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employment lays tlown that women shall not be employed during 
Ibc night in any public oi private industrial undertaking. Japan 
and India were both represented at the Washington Conterence and 
all the representatives of both the countries agreed to these two 
Conventions. 

After the results of the Conference had been conveyed to thein» 
the Government of India took immediate action, and the Factory 
Amendment Act of ld‘i‘2 fulfilled India’s obligations in respect of 
the two Conventions referred to above. Japan, on the other hand, 
has failed so far to carry out, these two Conventions and has 
apparently no intention of doing so till 31&t August 1931 at the 
earliest {vhh Appt'iidix I to nolcf;), with the result that her textile 
mills have an unfair advantage when competing against Indian 
textile mills owing to the fact that women are employed on night 
work, and working hours are longer than in Indian mills {vide 
monthly slatilics issued by Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association). 
Chiefly by reason of the.se unfair advantages, Japan has been able to 
place increased quantities of yarn and piece-goods in India and in 
Jndian export markets at prices to compete against which, Indian 
mills have had to run at a loss. My Committee maintain that when 
the Government of India enforced these two Conventions, they 
thereupon took upon themselves the onus of seeing that Indian 
Industries should not he unfairly penalised owing to non-ratification 
by her Industrial competitors, and consider that immediate action 
should bo taken to prevent the continuation of the advantages 
Japan at present enjoys. 

Since it is notpossibo to take efTective stops against Japan through 
the International Labour Ofiicc, owing to the Conventions not 
being of a mandatory nature, my Committee consider in the 
interests of Indian Labour and the Indian Textile industry, that 
additional duties should be imposed upon the imports of piece- 
goods and yarn from Japan into India until Japan prohibits the 
employment of women at night, and reduces the length of the 
working week per operative to conform with the Hours 
Convention. 

The extra import duty which should be imposed on Japanese 
piece-goods and yarn, my Committee maintain, should be equivalent 
to the approximate saving in cost of production which Japanese 
mills enjoy owing to not having ratified these Conventions. This 
could be estimated by calculating the saving in cost of production 
which Indian mills would have obtained if run under the same 
conditions as regards hours of labour and night' work for women. My 
Committee are fully aware that double shift working is ostensibly 
permissible in all countries, hut if night work for women were pro- 
hibited in Japan, double shift working for the textile industry would 
be just as impossible there as it has proved in Bombay owing to 
the insufficieney of male labour. This fact is borne out by the 
statistics of the Japanese Master Cotton Spinners’ Association 
which show' that 80 per cent, of the total workers employed 
in the cotton mills of Japan are women. The true gain to the 
Japanese Cotton Industry by the employment of women at night 



doss not therefore only amount to the difference in the cost of female 
labour as against male labour on night ^vork, but to the reduction 
in cost of production obtained by working double shifts as compared 
with single shifts. 

My Committee suggest that for the specific purpose outlined in 
the preceding paragraph an ad /me committee, including a proportion 
of Textile Experts, should be immediate!}’’ appointed and asked to 
report without delay. If^ the G-overnmeut of India are prepared 
to agree to this suggestion, this Association would be prepared to 
render every assistance in order to enable the Committee to arrive 
at accurate coaclosions as to the extent of the extra import duty 
which should be imposed, provided any evidence they give is consi- 
dered confidential. 

Though for the past two or three years tVic textile industry of 
India has been very adversely affected owing to the depreciating 
value of the Yen, the appreciating value of the rupee and other 
reasons, my Committee do not, at the present juncture, wish to 
make any claim for general protection. They consider that if 
safoguarde’l from unfair competition, the Indian Textile Iniustry 
will at least be able to retain its home market. 

Finally, my Committee wish to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the difficult position of the cotton textile industry 
which is proved by the loss of five crores sustained by the Cotton 
Mills of Bombay City and Island in the last three years, and the 
need for early and effsetive action against Jap.aa if the cotton 
industry of India is to survive Ihe present crisis. 

My Committee understand that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
will be in Bombay on the 1st April 19’26, and they will be very 
pleased if he, and if possible-, the Honourable Mr. Chadwick will 
kindly make it convenient to meet them in the afternoon on that 
day to discuss the points raised in this letter, and in the Commerce 
Department’s reply. 

Letter to the Secretary, Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, Bomb.vy, No. 3-11-T. (9), dated 
Delhi, the ^l'th March 1926 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. 333/12-C. of the 9th 
March 1926. This letter contains a concise statement of the views 
of your Committee in regard to the competition from J apan which 
the Indian Mill industry is now experiencin" and the Government 
of India will endeavour to be equally concise in their reply. 

2. Your Committee makes it clear that at present it does not 
think it necessary to make any request for what is called in your 
letter “ general protection But it considers that the competition 
from Japan is in some respects unfair. It considers it unfair 
because whereas India has ratified and carried into effect the 
Conventions adopted by the International Labour Office at the 
Washington Conference in 1919 concerning hours of work in Hjdiis- 
trial undertakings, the employment of women duriog the night and 



tho night work of young psvsons cmployjfl in industries, Japan, on 
the other hand, though its represoutatives at tho Conference agreed 
to the above Conventions, has neither ratified them nor carried them 
into clToct. The result is, in the opinion of your Committee, that 
Japanese Millowncrs have an unfair advantage over Millowners in 
India, and it is mainly owing to this unfair advantage that they 
have been able .to increase the sale of Japanese yarn and cloth in 
India. The further paint is made that the Government of India 
cannot disclaim responsibility for this state of things. " My Com- 
mitteo maintain ” the letter states " that when the Government of 
India enforced those two Conventions, they took upon themselves 
the onus of seeing that Indian Industries should not ho unfairly 
penalised owing to non-ratification by her industrial competitors, 
and consider that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the 
continuation of the advantages Japan at present enjo 5 's Your 
Cominittco tlicroforc holds that it is incumbent on the Government 
of Indfa to "safeguard the Indian textile industry from this unfair 
competition ” and with this object in view it suggests — 

( 1 ) that so long as Japan does not carry into effect the Conven- 
tions mentioned above, Japanese 5 'arn and piece-goods imported 
into India should be subjected to additional import duties ; 

(* 2 ) that the amount of these additional duties should bo roughly 
equivalent (0 the reduction in the cost of production which Indian 
mills would bo able to secure if they also wore enabled to work 
double shifts by employing women at night; and 

(ij) tint an ad hoc Committee should bo appointed to determine, 
in the light of the above principle, what e.xtra duties should he 
imposed. 

3. The case as stated above clearly raises issues of grave 
importance. For the proposals which have been submitted for the 
consideration of the Government of India contemplate the imposi- 
tion of differential duties on yarn and piece-goods imported from 
Japan. If therefore they wore accepted, they would involve the 
denunciation b}' the Government of India of the Trade Convention 
with Japan of 1905. For under that Convention, Japanese goods 
enjoy on importation into India ” tho lowest customs duties appli- 
cable to similar products of any other foreign origin ” and the same 
treatment is secured to Indian goods on importation into Japan. 
Your Committee will readily agree that it would be a most serious 
step to denounce the Convention, and if the Government have felt 
compelled to subject the reasons advanced in support of this stbp 
to the closest scrutiny, they are confident that your Committee will 
recognise that they have done so not in any contentious spirit, but 
merely because it is essential that in a matter of such importance, 
they should be sure of their ground. 

4. I am first therefore to make it clear that the Government of 
India are unable to accept the implied assumption in your letter 
that by ratifying and carrying into effect the Conventions concerning 
hours of work, the employment of women at night and the night 
work of young persons, they placed at any rate the 'Bombay mill 
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industry in a worse position t‘?s-a-uts ‘Japan than it had been before. 
Government do not consider that this statement corresponds with 
the history of events. The Factories Act of ]911 prohibited the 
enjployment of males under 14 by night in all factories and it also 
prohibited the ern ploy ment of women by night in all factories 
except cotton ginning and pressing factories. In consequence, the 
ratification of the two Conventions relating to the night work of 
women and the night work of j’oung persons did not involve any 
amendment of those provisions of the Factories Act which regulate 
the conditions of employment in the Bombay Mills, and in fact no 
pch amendment w'as made when the Act was revised in 1922. It 
is true that the ratification of the Convention concerning hours of 
work did necessitate an amendment of the Indian Factories Act in 
1922. But that amendment did not alter the position for the mill 
industry of Bombay. For the Miilowners had already reduced the 
bouis of work from 12 to 10 before the Convention was ratified by 
the Government of India with the approval of the Legislature in 
1921 and long before the Indian Factories Act was amended in 1922. 
In this connection, I am to remind yon of the memorial submitted 
by your Committee to His Excellency the Viceroy in March 1920. 
In that memorial your Committee stated that one of the piincipal 
demands made by the Mill hands when they went on strike in 
January 1920 was a reduction of daily hours of work from 12 to 10. 
Your Committee said that it had agreed to the demand which it 
considered to be fair, and it went on to ask that a similar limitation 
should bo enforced by law on textile mills in other parts of India. 
And while the Convention was cited in support of tho prayer 
contained in your memorial, Government were urged to establish a 
ten hours’ day in Indian factories on the ground that such a step 
would advance the interests of both capital and labour in India. 
The passing of the Factories Act of 3922 did not involve a reduction 
of the hours of work in the Bombay cotton mills, so that it is clear 
that the ratification of thr three Conventions cited by your Com- 
mittee did not effect any material alteration in the law applicable 
to employment in the cotton mills. It therefore follows that the 
basis for the case of your Committee, as it is stated in your letter, 
disappears. 

5, This being so, the Government of India do not propose to 
comment at length on the implications of your argument that 
because the Government of Japan has not ratified tlio Conventions, 
the Government’ of India would be justified in imposing additional 
duties on 'yarn and piece-goods imported from Japan, But they 
must point out that there is no obligation on any Government to 
ratify a draft Convention adopted by a Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, even though its representatives at the 
Conference maj' have agreed to the draft Convention. The whole 
basis of these Conferences is that merely draft Conventions are 
adopted. Under 'Article 40-5 of the Peace Treaty, each State which 
is a member of the International Labour Organisation undertakes 
to bring the draft Convention within one year before the competent 
authorities for the enactment of legislation or other action. If no 
legislation or other action to make a recommendation effective 



follows, or if a draft Convention fails to obtain the consent of the 
competent aulhoritics concerned, no further obligation rests on the 
State in question. In this connection, I am to refer you for a 
discussion of the whole question to Chapter If of the Beport of the 
Commission on International Labour Legislation printed in 
Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour No. 4, 1921. The 
suggestion of your Committee, therefore, involves the conclusion 
that the exercise by the Government of Japan of discretion 
expressly given to it in a treaty • to which both Japan and India 
were parties should be regarded as justifying the Government of 
India in denouncing another treaty between the two countries. 
Your Committee will realise that when it is put in this form the 
conclusion is one whicli it is scarcely possible for the Government 
of India to accept and which, if it were adopted, might have far- 
reaching consequences. 

0. For these reasons the Government of India regret that they 
cannot accept as valid the statement of the case contained in your 
letter, and they must make it qiiitc clear that they are unable to 
agree to your Committee's proposal that the case for safeguarding 
duties (as opposed to ‘ general protection ’) should be accepted as 
established, and that a Committca should forthwith be appointed 
merely for the purpose of determining the amount of those duties. 
At the same time, the present diflicultics of the Mill industry are a 
matter of much concern to the Government of India, and they are 
anxious to do what they can to assist the Millowners to find the 
right solution of those difliculties. Their position is that they 
recognise that the Mill industry especially in Bombay City has 
been passing through a period of depression. They recognise that 
the import of Japanese yarn and piece-goods has been increasing 
rapidly. They recognise that Japanese Millowners have an 
advantage over Indian Millowners in that they work double shifts, 
and they arc willing to believe that the working of double shiBs in 
Japan is facilitated by the fact that the employment of women a"t 
night is not prohibited. They are prepared to admit therefore that 
there is a jirivia fade c.ase for enquiry. But they hold that the 
enquiry should be a comprehensive enquiry, and that the whole 
field should be opened to the body entrusted with it. For protection 
whether it .be called protection or merely safeguarding, must 
enhance the price of cotton goods (which is still exceptionally high) 
for the Indian consumer, and the Government of India are unable 
to agree to any course that would have this result’unless and until 
the necessity of that course is established by a comprehensive 
impartial enquiry. In their view, diagnosis must precede the 
prescription of remedies, and they are not yet satisfied that the 
present condition of the Mill industry in Bombay is solely due to 
competition from Japan. 

7. Mr. Chadwick will have left for England before you receive 
this letter but I am to say that the Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes will 
be in Bombay from 1st to 4th April 1926, and will be pleased to 
arrange an interview with your Committee. 
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No. 341— T. (9) 

A copy is forwarded to the Industries and Labour Department. 

Copy op Letter No. 817/102 of 1926, Dated the 19ih jMay 
1926, from the Millowners’ Association, Bomb.iy, to 
the Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes, K.C.S.I, O.I.E., I.C.S., 
Member of the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Si.mda. 

Arising out of the representations’ made to the Gorerninent of 
India by this Association daring the last two years, and as a direct 
result of the two conferences which took place on the 1st and 3rd 
April between yourself and the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, I am instructed to request that the 
Government of India may be pleased to direct the Tariff Board or 
some other Committee similarly constituted, and with similar 
powers, to enquire into the causes of the present severe depression 
in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry and to suggest the measures 
which might be taken to restore this important indigenous industry 
to prosperity. 

2. In the Association’s letter No. 1168/118, dated the 7th 
October 1925, the Government of India were urged to abolish the 
Excise Duty and it was further stated if after the abolition of the 
Excise Datj' the Cotton Mill Industry found itself in need of 
protection against competition from countries which had ignored 
the Washington Conventions regarding hours of labour or which 
enjoyed indirect benefits owing to depreciated exchange or other 
circumstances, this Association might possibly ask for an enquiry. 

3. The abolition of the Excise Duty has unfortunately been 
insufficient to offset the advantages enjoyed by other countries 
owing to depreciated exchange, inferior conditions of labour, double 
shift working, employment of women at night, indirect subsidies, 
etc., and the Association therefore request that Government will be 
pleased to institute an early and comprehensive enquiry as indicated 
in the first paragraph of this letter. 

Order : — 

Orderd that a copy of the above Resolution ho communicated 
to all local Governments and Administrations, all Departments of 
the Government of India, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence' and Statistics, the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London, the Secretary, Tariff Board, and the President and 
Members, Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry). 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

(Signed) G. L. Corbett, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



PRESS COMMUNIQUE 


Tm IIjo RoBolntion of Iho Government of India, in the Department 
of Commerce, No. 811 -T. (0), dated (ho .lOlh June 102G a second 
Tarifl' Board was appointed for the purpose of enquirinpf into the 
present condition of the Cotton Textile Industry in India. The 
terms of reference wore ; — 

(1) To investigate the condil ion of the Cotton Textile Industiy 
in India, with special refercnco to the industry in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad ; 

(2) To examine the causes of the depression in the industry and 
to report whether they are of a temporary or permanent 
character ; 

(d) In particular, to consider whether, and if so to what extent, 
the depression is due to the competition of other countries in 
the home and export trade ; 

(1) To report whether, having regard (i) to the fact that the 
industry has long been established in India and (ii) to the 
interests of the consumer and to all other interests affected — 

(a) the industry is in need of protection, and 

{h) if so, in what form and for what period protection should 
be given ; and 

(5) To make any other recommendations that arc germane to the 
subject. 

The Board has now received a representation from the Bombay 
Millowner’s Association reviewing the causes which, in the opinion 
of the Association, have led to the present condition of the 
industry and putting forward the following proposals : — 

(1) The abolition of the duties on machinery and mill stores ; 

(2) The abolition of company super tax and the Bombay town 

duty of one rupee per bale ; 

(3) Reduction of railway freights from Bombay to the principal 

up-country markets ; 

(4) Negotiations with steamship companies for the reduction of 

shipping freights from Bombay to all export markets ; 

(5) The appointment of Trade Commissioners in various countries 

to assist India’s export trade; 

(6) The adoption of a scientific tariff which will protect goods 
manufactured in India from unfair competition from foreign 
countries. 

The Association consider that, in order to place the cotton textile 
industry in India on an equality with foreign contries in respect of 
costs of manufacture, additional protection to the extent of 13 per- 
cent. is required and that further protection to enable the mills to 
make the necessary allowances for depreciation to plant and 
machinery should also be given. 

V 79—2 
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2. The Board will be glad to receive representations from the?-.' 
public bodies, firtus and persons who desire to express their view? 
on the subject matter of its enquiry. 

The representation from the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and the Board’s questionnaire have been printed in book fonn and 
copies can bo obtained from the Board's oflice at the Bombay Town 
Hall, Provincial Government Book Depots and authorised book- 
sellers. 

3. Eeplic.s to the Board's questionnaire which should bo 
addressed to the Secretary should reach the Board's office. Town 
Hall, Bombay, not later than the 21 st of August 1926 together with 
5 spare copies. Firms and persons who desire to tender oral 
evidence should inform the Secretary not later than the 15th of 
August. The Board's programme will be notified to the public 
from time to time and arrangements will be made for the examina- 
tion of witnesses other than those from Bombay at the nearest 
convenient centre included in the Board’s programme. 

4. Some of those who desire to be heard may find it convenient 
to submit detailed answ’ers to the questionnaire, while those 
w’ho prefer to express their views in a more general form may 
find the questionnaire useful as indicating the points on which the 
Board desires to be informed. Some of the questions cannot be 
answered without local or technical knowledge and answers of 
firms and others with such knowledge will be of special value. 
Witnesses wiio desire any part of their evidence to be treated ns 
confidential arc requested to mark such part clearly. 

Bombay, the 1st August 1926. 


D. F. KEEGAN, 
Secretary, Indian Tariff Board 
(Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry). 



QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Section I 
General 

1. Do 5 'ou consider that the present depression in the Cotton 
Textile Industry is confined to Bombay or that it also extends to 
Ahmedabad and to up-country centres generally ? Does it affect all 
mills in the same centre alike ? 

2. To what extent do you consider the depression due to .the 
operation of world factors, of factors special to India or of factors 
special to a particular locality in India ? 

3. Do you consider that the causes of the present depression in 
the industry are of a temporary or permanent character ? 

4. Do you consider that, unless the present margin between the 
price of raw cotton and the price of yarn and piece-goods increases 
any mills now working will be compelled to close down ? 

5. Do you consider that producers of yarn and piece-goods 
generally (a) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country 
centres with which you are acquainted are at presant realising no 
profit on their sales or selling at a loss ? 

fi. What effect do you consider that a further fall in the price 
of raw cotton would have on the prosperity of the industry ? 

7. How far can the present depression in the industry be attri- 
buted to lack of confidence in the stability of the present level of 
prices of raw cotton, of yarn and of piece-goods ? 

8. How far do you consider that the depression in the industry 
can be attributed to the fact that the fall in the price of cloth has 
not corresponded with the fall in the price of cotton and that of 
other commodities ? 

9. Do j'ou consider that there has been a fall in the purchasing 
■power of the ryot since the war, and if so, to what extent has this 
fall in purchasing power contributed to the depression in the mill 
industry ? 

10. Do you agree with the view that, owing to the low prices of 
gold and silver, consumers prefer to invest their savings in the 
precious metals and to restrict their purchases of cloth to a 
minimum ? 

1 1. How far can the present depression in the industry be attri- 
buted to lack of organisation among the mill-owners generally or in 
any specified directions ? 

12. How far has the depression in the industry been reflected in 
the number of mills which have (a) changed hands, (&) closed down, 
(c) gone into liquidation since 1922 and in that of projected mills in 
which work has not been started of has been suspended since that 
date ? If you are in a position to give information in regard to a 
particular mill falling under any of these heads please do so. 
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Section II 

Nature and extent of competition hcticccn imported goods and 
those of Indian manufacture 

13. How far do you consider that the present depression in the 
industri' can be attributed to the loss of the Chinese market for 
yarn ? How far do you consider that the heavy fall in the exports 
of yam to China since 1917 can be attributed to foreign competi- 
tion, to scarcity and dearness of freight, to the expansion of the 
weaving industry in India or to a combination of all these causes? 

14. How far do you consider the present depression in the 
industry due to increasing competition both in regard to quantity 
aud price of imported y'arn and piece-goods (a) from Japan and [h) 
from other countries ? 

15. What counts of imported yarn and lines of imported piece- 
goods compete directly with the production of Indian mills ? 

16. Please give as complete a range of figures as you can 
covering as long a period as possible of prices ex godown Bombay or 
Calcutta ol imported j'arn and piece-goods which compete with ya.vn 
and piece-goods manufactured in India. The prices ex mill of the 
Indian manufactures with which the imported goods compete should 
also be given. 

17. Do you consider that any yarns or piece-goods imported 
from Japan or other countries arc placed on the Indian market at 
prices which would not cover their cost of production in India or af 
prices which arc lower in India than those at which they aro placed 
in other markets (excluding freight and duty) ? If so, please furnish 
samples of such yarn or piece-goods if possible with particulars of 
prices. Gan you furnish any evidence to show that such goods aro 
placed on the Indian market at prices which after deducting freight 
and incidental expenses would not cover the cost of their production 
in tlio exporting country ? 

IS. Do you consider that any yarns or piece-goods exported from 
Japan or other countries are placed on any foreign market at prices 
which arc iow’er than the cost of production of similar Indian goods 
plus freight and import duty ? To w'hat extent, it any, has India 
lost foreign markets as a result of such competition ? 

19. The total imports of yarn of counts under 30s into India in 
1924-25 were less than 1’3 per cent, of the production of Indian 
mills. In these circumstances do you regard the competition of 
imported yarn as a serious factor, and if so, why ? Do you consider 
the percentage likely to increase ? 

20. It has been estimated that before the war not more than 
3 per cent, of the imports of piece-goods from the United Kingdom 
competed directly with the prodnetion of Indian mills and ihat 
since the war the percentage has not been more than 1 per cent. 
Do you accept these figures ? If not, please give your reasons. 

21. It, has been estimated that 70 per cent, of the imports of 
piece-goods from Japan compete directly with the production cf 
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Indian mills. Do you accept thi? figure ? If not, please give your 
reasons. 

22. It has been estimated that 10 per cent, of the imports of 
piece-goods from countries other than the United Kingdom and 
Japan compete directly with the production of Indian mills. Do 
you accept this figure? If not, please give your reasons. 

23. Do you consider the imports of piece-goods into India 
from the United Kingdom, J apan, Italy or any other country likely 
to increase, and if so, why ? 

24. To what extent do you conjider that imported piece-goods 
from Japan compete with those (a.) from the United Kingdom and 
(&) from other countries ? Do you consider this competition likely to 
increase in the future ? 

25. To what extent do you consider that the competition of 
imported piece-goods from Japan with the production of Indian mills 
has been accentuated by the fall in the Japanese exchange ? Please 
give figures in support of your view. Have you any criticisms to 
offer of the table given in paragraph 57 of the representation of Ihe 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and of the assumptions on wliich 
it is based ? 

26. To what extent do you considet that the competition of 
imported goods from countries other than Japan with the production 
of Indian mills has been accentuated by fluctuations in the 
exchange of the exporting countries ? Please give figures in support 
of j-our view. Do you consider that the competition from foreign 
countries other than Japan is likely to increase in the future owing 
to the exchange factor ? 

27. To what extent do you consider that the competition of 
imported goods with the production of Indian mills has been 
accentuated by fluctuations in the sterling rate of the rupee ? If 
the rupee is stabilised at Is. 6d!., what effect will it have on the 
industry ? 

28. To what extent do you consider that the competition of 
imported picee-goods with the production of Indian mills is facilitated 
by the difference between the conditions of labour in the exporting 
country and in India ? 

2j). To what extent do you consider that the competition of 
imported piece-goods with the production of Indian mills is promoted 
by direct or indirect State assistance to the industry in the exporting 
country ? Are you in a position to give any specific information on 
this point ? 

30. Do you consider that the competition of imported piece-goods 
with the production of Indian mills is in any way assisted by special 
facilities in the matter of credit obtained by the exporting houses 
in their own country or offered by them to buyers in India ? 

31. How far do you consider that the competition of imported 
piece-goods with the production of Indian mills is facilitated by 
greater attention paid by exporters to the requirements and preferen- 
ces of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to such matters 
as quality, finish and packing? 



32. Has there been any marked change in the quality of piece- 
goods imported into India of recent years from Japan or any other 
country ? 

33. Can 5 ’ou give any specific instances in which any lino of 
Indian yarn or piece-goods has been ousted from or seriously 
handicaiiped in the home or foreign market or any part of it by 
imports from Japan or any other country ? 

31. Do you consider that there are any signs of a growing 
preference on the part of Indian consumers for finer qualities of 
cloth than those ordinarily produced in Indian mills and that this 
preference i.s v/orking to the disadvantage of Indian mills as com- 
pared with their competitors ? 

Section III 
Internal competition 

■JO. To what extent, if any, do yon consider that the c-v tension 
of mills and the establishment of new mills in up-country centres 
hav*e affected the prosperity and future prospects of the industry (a) 
in Dombay and (i) in Alimedabad ? 

30. What advantages, if any, do you consider that Bombay mills 
have over mills in Alimedabad ani up-country centres ? 

37. Can you give, an estimate of the relative advantages that 
mills in (x) Ahmedabad and ( 6 ) any up-couutry centre with which 
you are acquainted have over mills in Bombay owing to (a) proxi- 
mity^ to large up-country markets, ( 6 ) proximity to coal fields, (c) 
proximity to sources of supply of raw materials ? 

33. To what extent does the hand loom industry compete with 
the mill industry? Has there been any change in this respect of 
recent years ? 

39, C:in you furnish any information as to the extent of the 
jn'oduction of hand-spun yarn and hand loom piece-goods ? 


Section IV 
Mill management 

‘10. The Biatish Safeguarding of Industries Act lays down inter 
alia that no order shall be made under Part I unless it is ostablifiliod 
that the industry manufacturing similar goods in the United King- 
dom is being carried on "with reasonable elficioncy and economy”. 
Do you consider that this criterion is satisfied by the industry (a) 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad and {h) in India generally? 

'll. Please state your views in detail on the managing agency 
system. li you consider the S 3 'stem defective, please state in what 
way you regard it as defective. Do you consider any ellicient 
substitute for the managing agency sj’stem possible ? 

42. Is the system of remuneration to managing agents by 
coimuiosiou on profits or that by commission on production the 
more common ? Which do you consider preferable ? 
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43. In addition to romnncvation by commission on production 
or on profits do managing agents also receive an allowance for office 
expenses and commission (a) on purchases of cotton, (&) on 
purchases of machinery, mill stores and coal, (c) on sales of cotton, 
(d) on sales of yarn and cloth and (c) on insurance, advertisement or 
oilier activities ? Where the commission is on production does the 
agency agreement usually provide for a minimum commission 
irrespective of profits ? 

44. Is the association of managing agents with any other classes 
or kinds jof business common and, if so, do you consider it is in any 
way detrimental to the interests of the industry ? 

Section V 
Mill finance 

To what extent can the present depression in the industry 
be attributed to the over-capitalisation or the under-capitalisation 
of the mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and up country centres ? 

46. To what extent can the present depression in the industry 
be attributed to extensions of mills and replacements of machinery 
undertaken when prices were at their highest ? 

47. Do you consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution 
of profits by mills between J.917 and 1923 ? If so, please give 
figures ia support of 5 'our view and state whether you consider 
that the present depression in the industry can to any extent be 
attributed to this cause. 

48. Have you any criticisms to offer of the way in which mills 
have obtained their capital, i,e., of the way in which it is divided 
between (u) ordinary shares, (b) preference shares, (c) debentures, 
{cl) loans, (c) reserve fund and (/) depreciation and ether funds ? 

49. Have you any criticism to offer of the way in which mills 
obtain their working capital ? To what extent is the system of 
obtaining this capital by means of short term loans from the general 
public prevalent (a) in Bombay, (&) in Ahmedabad and (c) in 
up-country centres ? Do you consider this system a sound one ? 

50. How far is it’the practice of the mills to invest funds In 
allied concerns ? Do you consider this practice a sound one ? 

51. Do mills now experience greater difficulties in obtaining 
finance than in pre-war years ? If .so, to what extent has this 
contributed to the general depression in the industry ? 

62. Can you give any information as to the rate at which money 
is borrowed by the industry in India and in Japan ? 

Section VI. — Costs of Production 
(a) General 

53. What size do. you consider a mill with both spindles and 
looms should be in order to ensure the most efficient and economical 
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v.*orking? Can j*on give an approximate’ c?{imafo of the eapitnl 
required in pre-war conditions and at the present time to rpt.iblis:]) 
such a mill (a) in Bombay, (b) in Ahuicdabad and (e) in up-eonntrv 
centres ? Can yon give an idea of the approximate, cost per spindle 
of establishing such a mill in 1014 and I'.hiG respectively in India as 
compared with the United Kingdom and Japan ? 

54. Arc mills generally (n) in Bombay, ( 6 ) Ahmcdabad and (e) 
nj)-country centres of a size, typo and Ia\'-out conducive to econo- 
mical working ? 

55. ^ To what extent do you consider that the efficiency of Indian 
mills is hampered by the use of old machinery ? 

5G. Please give for any mill in regard to which yon arc in a 
position to give such information a statement in the form attached 
as Appendix A of the costs of production in pies per pound for one 
pound of grey jMrn of 20 s counts and for one pound of standard 
grey calendered long cloth. For purposes of comparison the figures 
should be given for 1913, 1914, 1920, 1921 and 1925 (if available). 

N.B . — The exact period covered, whore this differs from the 
Calendar j’car should bo stated. The counts of warp and weft used 
for and the reed and pick of the standard long cloth should also 
ho stated. 

57. In which of the elements making up the cost of production 
do you consider Indian mills are at a special disadvantage as 
compared with their competitors ? 

58. In which of the elements making up the cost of production 
are mills in Bombay at an advantage or disadvantage as compared 
with mills in Ahmcdabad and np-conntry centres ? 

69. To what extent, if any, are the costs of production in Bombay 
as compared with those in Ahmcdabad and up-country centres 
affected by the greater humidity of its climate? To what extent 
does the provision of humidifiers add to or lower the cost of 
production ? 


(b) JRaio material 

• 60. Please describe in detail the methods adopted by the mills 
in purchasing raw cotton («) in Bombay and [b) in the cotton 
districts. Please state how these differ from those adopted in 
Lancashire and Japan. 

Cl. How far do 5 ’oa consider that speculative purchases of {a) 
spot cotton and (i) cotton futures have contributed to the present 
depression in the industry ? Can you suggest any method by which 
the element of speculation in such purchases could he reduced ? 

62. It has been frequently stated that the prices at which cotton 
is purchased by Indian mills are often higher than the prices paid 
for cotton -for export. Do you consider this statement correct ? If 
so, can j'ou give any information as to the margin between the two 
prices ? Can you suggest any reason why there should he such a 
margin or any means by which it can he avoided ? 
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C3. To ’what extent uan the persent depression in the industry 
be attributed to the purchase o£ cotton at prices higher than those 
now prevailing ? 

<c) Labour 

64. The Poinbay Millowners’ Association hold that “ the main 
factor which has contributed to the present increased cost of 
manufacture is the higher remuneration given to labour for a 
smaller unit of work as compared with pre-war years ” . Do 5 ’‘ou 
accept this view ? How far does it also apply to Ahmedabad and 
up-country centres ? 

65. Do you consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution 
of bonuses to operatives between 1918 and 1923 ? If so, please give 
figures in support of your view and state whether you consider that 
the persent depression in the industrj' can to any extent be attributed 
to this cause ? 

66. To what extent, if any, did {a) spinning and (b) weaving 
production suffer as a result of the reduction in the hours of labour 
in 1922 ? Please give comparative figures for 20s yarn and standard 
grey calendered long cloth before and after the reduction. 

67. Please state for any mill with w'hich you are acquainted : 

(rt) the number of spindles in the ring frames, the lift of 
spindle and number of ring spindles per competent spinner; 

(i) the number of looms per competent weaver ; 

(c) the total operatives in the spinning department per 1,000 
spindles up to and including reeling and the average counts 
spun ; 

(fZ) the total operatives in the weaving department per 100 
looms for grey and coloured goods respectively. 

Please explain in detail how you have arrived at your figures. 

68. Please give the rates of wages paid in the spinning and 
weaving departments of any mill with which you are acquainted 
with particulars of any changes in these since 1914. 

69. Please state the averge spinner’s wage per pound of 20s yarn 
and weaver’s wage per pound of standard grey calendered long 
cloth produced for any mill with which you are acquainted. 

70. To what extent do you consider the textile industry in India 
is hampered in comparison with its competitors by the inefficiency 
of Indian labour ? How does the efficiency of labour in Bombay 
compare with that in Ahmedabad and in up-country centres ? 

71. What is the percentage of aVsenteeism (a) in Bombay, {b) in 
Ahmedabad and (c) in any up-country mill with which you are 
acquain ted ? How far does the percentage of absenteeism vary from 
day to day in the week and how far is the variation seasonal ? Is 
the percentage larger amongst female than amongst male opera- 
tives ? To what extent do you consider that absenteeism could be 
reduced by the grant of good attendance bonuses and other 
privileges ? Are such bonuses commonly granted ? 

Y 79—3 
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72. Hovr far docs the “ budli ” systera affect the efficiency of 
labour ? 

73. Can you furnish an estimate of the rate of labour turnover 
in the cotton textile industry (a) in Bombay, (b) in Ahmedabad and 
(c) in up-country centres ? 

7 !. Hovr far are mills in Ahmedabad and in up-country centres 
at an advantage or disadvantage over those in Bombay in regard to 
the continuity of labour supply ? To what extent do you consider 
that continuity could be secured by the grant of long service bonuses 
and the institution of provident funds? Are such bonuses and 
Xirovident funds common ? 

75. To what extent do mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
up-country centres house their labour and what return do they get 
on the capital invested in such housing? Do you consider that 
improved housing conditions would result in any improvement in 
the efficiency of labour? How far is it possible to secure such 
conditions in Bombay and Ahmedabad ? 

7G. What are the persent facilities for technical education (r/) 
for operatives, (J) for supervising staff? To what extent is use 
made of these ? To what extent do you consider that the efficiency 
of labour could be improved by increasing them ? 

77. The Bombay rsliilowners' Association express the view that 
wages in the cotton textile industry are higher than those generally 
prevalent in any other industr}' in India. Do you accept this view ? 
if .so, please give facts in support of your opinion. 

78. Has there been any marked change in the standard of living 
of operatives since the v;ar. 

79. Do you consider that there is any scope for a reduction in 
the labour costs in mills in India by the introduction of automatic 
looms or of other labour saving appliances? Would any such 
redaction be more than counterbalanced by additional expenditure 
in other directions ? 

80. Do you consider that there is any reasonable prospect of 
securing a reduction in labour costs in the near future by training 
operatives to tend more spindh s or looms ? Has there been any 
improvement in this respect in recent years ? 

81. Do you accept the figures given in paragraph 129 of the 
Bombay HiJlov,’ner.s’ representation in regard to the saving in the 
cost of cloth as a result of v/orking double shifts ? Can you furnish 
an <-stimate of the saving that would bs secured by double sliift 
working for any mill with which you are acquainted. 

82. Would it be possible or advisable to introduce double shift 
working in mills (a) in Bombay, (i) in Ahmedabad and (c) in 
up-country centres ? 

83. To what extent, if any, has legislation in recent years 
affected the cost of production ? Please give full details under 
each head as far as possible. 
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(d) Overhead charges 

84. The Bombay Millowners’ Association in their representation 
have supplied full details of the local taxation imposed in Bombay. 
Please supply similar details for any up-country centre with which 
you are acquainted. 

85. For what purposes is insurance effected by the Indian mills ? 
Do you consider the present position in regard to the amount of 
insurance and the methods of effecting it satisfactory ? 

66. What do you consider the correct percentage which should 
be allowed for depreciation and how should the depreciation fund 
be utilised ? Do you consider that depreciation should be reckoned 
as a charge on cost of production or as a charge on profits ? How 
far does the ordinary mill practice coincide with your views on 
these points ? 

87. Cn what principle are the stocks of cotton, mill stores and 
manufactured goods held by Indian mills valued for purposes of 
balance sheets ? Is there an independent valuation or are the 
auditors content with certificates from the managing agents ? 

88. Is the audit of mill accounts a running audit or an annual 
one ? 

(e) Sales 

89. Please describe in detail the different systems adopted by 
the mills in selling their products. Which system you consider 
preferable and why ? Can you give any figures in support of 
your views ? 

90. Is the system of sales on long credit prevalent ? What are 
your views regarding it ? 

91. Please give full details of the additions which have to be 
made at the present time to the prices of Indian and imported 
yarns and piece-goods ex mill and ex godown respectively to make 
up their cost to the consumer. How do these compare with those 
ruling in 1913 ? Are they the same in all cases for Indian and 

' imported goods ? 

92. Do dealers in piecegoods now experience greater dieSculties 
in obtaining finance than in pre-war years ? If so, to what extent, 
has this contributed to the present depression in the industry ? 

(/) Transport 

93. Please give as full particulars as you can of the freights on 
cotton from India to the United Kingdom, Japan and Italy and on 
cotton from America, Egypt and Uganda to the United Kingdom, 
Japan, Italy and India. 

94. Please give as full particulars as you can of the freights 
on piece-goods from the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan to India 

95. Can you give any instances of discrimination between 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and up-country centres in the ra>tes of 
railway freight charged for the carriage of raw cotton, yarn, piece^ 
goods and mill stores inwards or outwards ? 
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Section VIL— Suggestioks as ho remedial measures 

(a) Svggcstio7is put forward btj the Bombay 
Milloicncrs* Association 

9G. Are 3 *on in favour of the proposal that the customs duty 
on machinery and mill stores should be abolished ? What difference 
in pies per pound of yarn or cloth produced would this make to 
the cost of production of anj* mill with which you are acquainted? 

97. What are your views on the proposal that the Company 
.super tax should be abolished ? 

98. What are your views on the proposal that the town duty 
of He. 1 per bale levied in Bombay should be abolished ? 

99. Can you suggest any improvements in the present railway 
facilities for the movement of cotton, yarn and piece goods ? 

100. Do 3 ’ou consider that any case can be made out for a 
reduction in the present rates of railwa 3 ' freight charged on cotton 
consumed by Indian mills and on piece goods and yarn manu- 
faclurcd in India ? 

101. What are 3 'our views on the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India should negotiate with the steamship companies 
with a view to reducing the shipping freights from Bombay to 
jMadras, Calcutta, Singapore, Basra, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Port Said, 
the Levant and all other export markets ? Can you give a com- 
parative statement showing the present freights between Bombay 
and these ports and those which ruled before the war ? 

102. What are your view’s on the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India should appoint Trade Commissioners to assist the 
export trade? 

103. Can you suggest any other measures by w’hich («) those 
overseas markets for Indian yarn which have been lost could bo 
recovered, (6) the present overseas njarkets for Indian yarn and 
pie^e-goods could be extended and [c) new markets could be 
opened ? 

104. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have suggested the 
imposition ot an additional duty of at least 13 per cent, on yarn 
and piece-goods imported from foreign countries which compete 
unfairly with India. Are you - in favour of the imposition of such 
a duty (a) on imports from Japan alone, (i) on all imports, (c) on 
3 ’arn of certain counts and on cloth of certain qualities? If the 
last, idease state the counts and qualities on which you consider 
the duty’ should be imposed. 

105. If 3 ’ou are in favour of such a duty, do you consider that 
it should he imposed as a temporary or a periuaiient measure ? 

lOB. Do you consider that the irnpo.sition of the proposed 
protective duty w’ould result in a temporary or premanent increase 
in the price of all yarn or cloth or only of the yarn and cloth on 
which the duty was imposed ? In either case, to what extent wonid 
the increased price affect the cost of living of the middle and lower 
classes ? 
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107. Do j’^ou consider, on the other hand, that the result of the 
imposition of the proposed additional duty would merely be such 
increase in sales as might result from the displacement of imported 
yarn and cloth ? 

108. Do you consider that the internal competition between 
Indian mills would operate to restrict the increase in the price of 
yarn and .cloth throughout the wliole of India or only in local 
areas ? 

109. Do you consider that an increased import duty should be 
levied even if it increases the prices of yarn and cloth to consumers ? 

110. Do you accept the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation that the raising of the import duties to IJ per cent, did 
not raise the price of cloth or check its consumption ? If so, 
please give figures in support of your views. 

111. Do you consider that an increase in the duty on imported 
yarn and cloth would act as a restriction bn the consumption of 
yarn and cloth ? If so, do you consider that this would be in the 
best interests of the mill industry in view of the fact that the 
figures in paragraph 121 of the representation of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association show that exclusive of the production of 
hand looms the cloth available for consumption in India in 1924-25 
was still 638 million yards below the figures for 1913-14 in spite 
of the increase in population in the interim ? 

112. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the increase 
in the duty on imported yam and cloth would, by diverting yarn 
and cloth from India, unfavourably affect the position of Indian 
yarn and cloth in overseas markets ? 

113. What do you consider would be the effect on the hand loom 
industry of the increase in the duty on imported yarn from 5 to 18 
per cent. ? In this connection, your special attention is drawn to the 
views expressed in paragraph 116 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report. 

114. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have asked for the 
adoption of a scientific tariff by which presumably is meant the 
adoption of specific duties on yarn and cloth in lieu of ad valorem 
duties. What are your views on this suggestion and how would you 
propose that such a tariff should be framed (a) to maintain the 
protection given at its present level, (6) to achieve the objects 
desired by the Bombay Millowners’ Association ? 

115. The Bombay Millowners have asked for additional protec- 
tion beyond 13 per cent, to enable mills to make the necessary 
allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. Do you 
support this proposal ? If so, what additional protection do you 
consider would be required ? 

(&) JDther suggestions 

116. Are you in favour of an export dutj' on cotton ? If so, at 
what figure would you place it ? To what extent do you consider 
such a duty would a&ct (a) the income of cotton growers, (6) the 
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area under cotton, (c) the price of cotton in India and [d) the price 
of Indian cotton in overseas markets ? 

117. To what extent, if any, do yon consider that the imposition 
of a duty on cotton at the rate you suggest would result in the 
replacement of Indian cotton in o%’erseas markets by Americau or 
other cotton ? 

1 18. Can you suggest any improvements in the banking facilities 
at present available to the industrj' ? 

119. Do you consider that the position of the industry could 
be improved by better organisation of the millowners, i.c., by 
greater co-operation between the mills in such matters as the 
purchase of cotton, machinery and mill stores, the state of the 
finished products, tlie standardisation of lines and prices or by 
any other combined action ? 

120. IIow far would progress in spinning finer counts, i.c., 
counts above 30s in India affect the condition of the industry ? 

121. Do you consider that it would benefit the mill industry 
if different mills were to specialise to a greater extent than at 
present on certain counts of yam or on certain types of cloth? 
Arc mills at present equipped for specialisation ? 

122. Do you consider that the mill Industry as a whole would 
benefit by extending its range of production and that, c.g., the 
Bombay mill industry would benefit if it were to pay greater 
attention to the requirements of the Calcutta market ? 

123. Do you consider that greater attention should be paid by 
the Indian mills to bleached, dyed and printed goods, to the 
utilisation of waste and to subsidiary branches of production such 
as hosiery ? 

T24, Do you consider that the . full effect of the remission of 
the excise duty has yet beet felt? 

125. If there are any causes which, in your opinion, contribute 
to the depression in the industry other than those mentioneil above, 
please state them with suggestions as to possible remedies. 

12G. Can you suggest any methods of assisting the industry 
^ other than those which have been referred to in the above 
questions? 


Special 


QUESTIONS Foil THE BOMBAY MiLLuWXEIts’ ASSOCIATI 


1. In paragraph 130 of their representation, the As.sociation 
have asked for the adoption of " a scientific tariff so that the good.s 
which Indian mills can manufacture and supply to India shall not 
bo open to unfair competition from foreign competitors. Blease 
explain exactly what is meant by a scientific tariff and how the 
Association consider it should be framed to acliieve the object they 
liave in view- 
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2. In paragraph 131 of their report, the Association ask for 
protection in addition to tiie 13 per cent, proposed in that paragraph 
to enable mills to make the necessary allowances for depreciation to 
plant and machinery. What additional duty do the Association 
consider should be imposed for this pttrpose ? 

3. Please give an ‘ account of the working of the Millowners’ 
Association Mutual Insurance Fund for workmen’s compensation 
and state whether the Millowners' Association has under contempla- 
tion any similar scheme for fire and other insurances. 
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APPENDIX A 

A. Cost of j>rodnction of one pound of grey yarn 


Pcrccnf.'ice 
or total fc.'t. 


Cost of cotton required to manufacture 1 lb. of grey yarn. 

Mnnujacluring charges 

Cost of fuel and power 

Cost of water for power purposes 

Cost of water for all purposes other than poivcr 

Cost of stores consumed 

Repairs and upkeep of machinery 

Wages to operatives inclusive of bonus .and .all allowances. 
Superior supcr\’ision ... 

Overhead charges 

Rates, taxes, liccuscs and fees ... ... ... 

Insurance ... 

Repair': and upkeep of buildings ... 

Depreciation ... ... ... ... j 

Ofilco expenses («) at mill, (6) at registered offices of com- ) 
pany. i 

Rroker tge and commission ... ... ... | 

Schools, welfare work and dispensary ... ... j 

Miscellaneous expenses not otherwise sped God ... . 

Total cost .... 


B. Cost of production of one pound of standard grey calendered 

long cloth 




Cost of yam used for manufacturing one pound of cloth... 
ManuJacUiring charges 

Cost of fuel and power 

Cost of water for power purposc.s ... 

Co.st of water for all purposes other than power 

Cost of stores consumed ... ... ... 

Repairs .and upkeep of machinery... 

Wages to opervtives inclusive of bonus and all allowances. 
Superior supervision ... 

Overhead charges 

Rates, taxes, licenses and fees 
Insurance... 

Repairs ahd Upkeep of huilding.s ... ... ■•. j 

Depredation ... •" • ; 

Office expenses (n) at mill, (6) at registered offices of com- i 

. . i 

Brokerage and commission ... — ••• 

Schools, welfare work and dispensary ... ... j 

Provident fund ... — ••• | 

Slisccllaneous expenso.s not otherwise spcciued ... , 

Total cost ... I 
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The Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, 17th July 1926. 


The President, 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTEY TAEIEF BOAED. 


Sir, 

In a letter No. 817/102, dated 19tli May 1926, addressed to the Hon’ble 
Sir Charles Innes, The Bombay Millo\raers’ Association requested the 
Government of India to direct the Tariff Board or some other Committee 
similarly constituted, and with similar powers to enquire into the causes 
of the present severe depression in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry 
and to suggest the measures which might be taken to restore this important 
indigenous industry to prosperity. In response to this application the 
Government of India were pleased to appoint a second Tariff Board for 
the purpose of enquiring into the cotton textile industry with the following 
terms of reference : — 

(1) To investigate the condition of the cotton textile industry in 
India, with special reference to the industry in Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad. 

(2) To examine the causes of the depression in the industry and to 
leport whether they are of a temporary or permanent character ; 

(3) In particular to consider whether, and if so to what extent, the 
depression is due to the competition -of -other countries in the home and 
export trade ; 

‘(4) To report whether, having regard (i) to the fact that the industry 
has long been firmly established in India and {ii) to the interests of the 
■consumer and to all other interests affected, 

■{a) the industry is in need of protection, and 

(6) if so in what form and for what period protection should be 

^ven ; and 

'(5) To make any other recommendations that are germane to the 
subject. 

2. In order that the Board may bean a better position to appreciate 
•the condition of the industry as it exists to-day, it is, in the opinion of 
this association, desirable to preface their case by a brief surv^ showing 
the growth of the industry since its establishment in Bombay in 1854, 
and setting forth the factors which have assisted ‘Or retarded its growth 
previous to the present time. This historical smrvey is followed by an 
examination of the existing condition of the industry which this association 
trust will help the Board in arriving at_proper conclusions. 

y 7a— 4 
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Short historical summary of the Growth of the Bombay Coilov. 

Mill Industry 

3. It is a peculiar fact that even to-clav nearly h.alf the spindles aad 
looms of India arc located within the limits of the Island of Bomhaw 
and more than two-thirds within the Presidency of Bombay. In tlio 
early day.s of the industry, the above-mentioned peculiarity was evtii 
more noticeable and even as recently as the year 1905, Bombay Islinul 
contained half of the spindles and looms working in India. 

•1. That the first few cotton mills located in India should be erected 
in Bombay is probably accounted for by the fact that Bombay, as one 
of the two most imjiortant port.s in India, has always hold a very large 
.«:hare of the import trade m yarn and piece-goods, and has been the 
chief e.xporting port for cotton since the fifties of the last century. The 
growing and profitable nature of the import trade in yarn and piecc-goofl'! 
naturally led the Indian merchants of the sixties to consider whether it 
would not bo po.^^sible to build up an indigenous industry which would 
supjily the nood.s of India in those classc.s of yarn and piece-goods which 
it wa.s po.^aible to produce from Indian cotton at a cheaper rate than 
similar goods produced in the United Kingdom. 

5. In this aim it must be at once admitted that for a very great 
number of years, Indian manufacturers met with only a very .small amount 
<jf suoce.s.s, if any, and even to-day, only a little more than half the power- 
loom woven pi<M*('-goods oonsximed in India arc manufactured tipon the 
power-loom.s of the country. For the first half century of its existence, 
the sfunning .side of the industry developed out of all proportion to th.e 
weaving section of th<* industry and this was very largely due to the fact 
that a vast and profitable export trade in yarn was built up with China. 
The home trade in yarn made some ])rogre.ss but so far as Bombay Island 
mills were concerned, tlic China trade in yarn wa.s tliO controlling factor 
of its development until tlie late nineties and the essential reason for 
the erection of cotton mills in such large numbers in so confined 
an area. 

0, It is an incontrovertible fiict that the prosperity of the City of 
Bombay has been largely built up by the development of its mil! industry, 
jind it i.< indeed liardly feasible to conceive, in the near future at lea.'-t, 
that Bombay can retain its prosperity and greatness, unlo.^s means are 
found to remove its premier industry from the throc.s of depression. 
For more than three years, in .spite of the five .‘*ucce.«.‘«ive good monsoons, 
the Bombay cotton mills have been losing money ; the strong mills have 
become weaker and the weaker mills are getting into very seriou.s 
position. 

7. Although the indu-stry has been in existence for more than sixty 
years there have been throughout its history, factors sapping it.s life- 
blood, the full elTects of which were, on account of other adventitious 
circumstancos, not always keenly felt at the time, but which contributed 
their quota towards crippling the industry, and to-day the industry is 
feeling the effects of the sum total of all thc.se factors, Tlio 
Bombay Millowners’ Association maintain that it i.s the duty of the 
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Government of India to come to the assistance of the oldest and most 
important national industry in this time of difficulty; an industry 
which in the past has contributed a large proportion .of the country’s 
revenue and has found work directly and indirectly for millions of its 
inhabitants. 


Demlopnent of the Industry 

8. The first cotton mill (The Bombay Spinning and 'Weaving 
Company) commenced building in 1861 and was completed in 1854, but 
for a considerable period after tliis the industry developed very slowly 
from which it may be inferred tiiat profits were not such as to attract 
the general public. • Fom* years after the commencement of the Bombay 
Spurning and Weaving Company, a further mill, the Oriental Spinning 
and Weaving Company, was established, by Manockjee Nusserwanjee 
Petit, member of a family whose name is inseparably connected with the 
growth of the cotton mill industry in its early days. The success of this 
mill led liis son ]\Ir. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, afterwards Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, to establish the Manockjee Petit Mills in 1860. 

9. From 1860 to 1865, the groudih of the mill industry in Bombay 
was rapid, its progress being materially helped by the accession of wealth 
which accrued to the Bombay commercial interests omng to the very 
high price that Indian cotton was sold at during the American Civil 
War, and wliioh found a natural outlet in the promotion of industrial 
enterprises in-the City and Island. Another factor which contributed 
to the growth of the industry was the beginning of an export trade in 
yarn with China. 

10. At the beginning of 1865, Bombay had 10 mills containing 250,000 
spindles and 3,400 looms from which it may be deduced that compared 
with spinning, the development of the weaving side of the industry had 
been comparatively slow. 

11. During the years 1865 to 1871 the industry suffered a severe 
check to its prosperity during the financial crash which followed the close 
of the American Civil War. The crisis was particularly severe in 
the years 1865-66 but it was not until 1871 that the storm was really 
weathered. 

12. That the mill industry weathered the financial crisis of 1865, 
demonstrated its essential stability, and in the early ’seventies after the 
restoration of credit the industry made rapid progress as may be in- 
stanced by the fact that between 1870 and 1875, at least seventeen new 
mills were started and in the latter year the number of spindles and looms 
had grown to 750,000 and 8,000 respectively. 

13. In the seventies and eighties of the last century the Bombay mill 
industry made further progress owing to the profitable yarn trade with 
China. The industry, hke any other great industry, no doubt experienced 
periods of depression OAving to various circumstences. On the whole, 
however, the industry was able to show during these two decades satis- 
factory and favourable progress. 
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14. No assistonco has ever been rendered bj* Government to 
the industtr to foster its growth and development on sound and 
healthy lines. On the contrary, the Government has generally pursued 
a policy calculated to hamper the growth of the industry hj 
introducing tariff legislation wliich was neither fair nor equitable and 
which was in the liighest degree prejudicial to the best interests o! 
the industry. 

15. We need not here refer in detail to the agitation carried on hy 
Lancashire in the seventies to get the import duty on cotton yarn and 
piece-goods abolished. This agitation proved unavailing so long as a 
just and .strong man like Lord Northbrook was at the helm of afTaiis 
in India, hut soon after the saicces.'ion of Lord Lvtton to the Vicerovaltv, 
Lancashire achieved its first triumph in 187S, by getting exempted from 
import duty (1) imbloachcd T-cloth under 18 reed, jeans, domestics, 
sheetings and drills made from yarns not higher than 30s and (2) yarns 
of the qualities lower than 32s mule and 20s water. 

10. There can be no doubt that the measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1S7S unduly favoured Lancashire at the expense of India 
for the vast hulk of Indian manufactures was much coarser than the 
limit laid down by Government for exempting imj)orted goods from 
duty. The main effect of this measure, however, was that the Home 
manufacturers exported in larger quantities the coarse goods which were 
exempted from duty with niinous effect on the immediate pros])ccts 
of the indigenous inrlustry. On this subject it would be perhaps best 
to quote from an official and authoritative publication— “ The State- 
ment of the Trade of British India ’’—for 1879-80. 

“The effict of the duty, in fact, was not so much to encourage a 
general increase in trade as to induce manufacturers and importers 
to substitute goods of the coarser and duty-free kinds for the medium 
and finer qualities which had formerly, when all classes were alike 
subject to duty, formed the bulk of the trade. In this respect the 
results were much more decisive than was anticipated. It was of course 
expected that a certain proportion of the goods generally made of yarns 
ran^ng from SOs to *10s, would, in future, be made of yarns of 30s 
and under, so as to bring them within tlie limit of exemption. 
But what has actually occurred has been a complete revolution 
in the course of the trade in grey goods, the importations of the 
medium and finer classes having almost ceased since the i.ssuc of the 
notification. 

It will be thus seen that the Government of India instead of rendering 
any as.'istance to the industry pm-sued at the dictates of Lancasliirc a 
policy, which, in effect, was calculated to liamper its growth and deve- 
lopment. Eventually the import duties on cottton goods 'were totally 
abolished, in the face of the strongest opposition not only from the 
people of India, but also from higher officials like members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and of the India Council. It would not be perhaps 
out of place to reproduce here the following e.xtract from the Statement 
of the Trade of British India for 1877-78 regarding the advantages 
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nnjoycd by tlio Ij^noashiro cot.lon iiuluKlry in coinpnriBon witli the 
industry in India 

“ An Indian mill costs morn to set. up than n mill in Lancashire 
the comparison as regards essential ])oinl8 being somewhat as 
follows 

The prime cost of erection, including the sjiindlcs and fitting up, 
is aixmt three times ns great in India as in lOngland. Thus, a mill in 
Lancashire containing bO.OOO spindles is saicl to cost about £1 per 
spindle, or between iTjO.OOO and £(i0,000 ; a mill of the same size 
in liombay would cost, about fifteen lakhs of Rs. (£150,000). 

In the h3nglish mill the interest charges on cajiital (first cost) at 5 
]»er cent , wouhl not. be more than from £2,500 to £5,000 ; in the 
Bombay mill the charge at. 0 jier cent, would be about £13,000. 

In the Kngirsh mill the interest on worlcing caiiital would be 4 
per cent., in the Indian miff 71 j)cr cent. 

In the English mill the wear and tear may be set down at 20 jier 
cent. In the. Indian mill it is at least doulile this, in. consequence 
of the carelc.«.«ness of the workpeojile. 

h^uel and stores, which arc all imported, arc much more costly in 
Bombay than in the English mill.” 

17. The truth of the statements made in the above e.xtract cannot 
be gainsjud, and.it is very regrettable that the.se important facts 
recorded in an official publication should have licen entirely di,srcgarded 
by the Government of India in framing their tariff jiolicy in regard to the 
cotton inill industry of the country in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century. 

18. It. was, however, during the closing decade of tlie last century that 
seeds were sown for the serious condition of the cotton mill industry 
which we arc wit nessing to-day. In 1893, the Indian mints were closed 
to the free coinage of silver and the disastrous clTccts of this measure 
are ])ointed out. furt her in this statement. This event was followed three 
years later by the imjiosition of a 31 per cent. Excise Duty on cloth 
manufactured in Indian mills for the jmrposc of countervailing the 
import duties which had been re-imposed at the end of 189‘1. Lastly, 
the decade is notable for the commencement of the growth of the mill 
industry in Jajian with the result that the exports of Indian yarn and 
] icce-goods to that country were gradually cut off, and Japan later on 
proved a very formidable rival to India in the China market. Havmg 
practically ousted India from the China markets, Japan is now making 
tremendous inroads into the home markets of this country, and to-day 
this Japanese competition is regarded as the most important factor 
to be considered in connection wth the present critical state of the 
indigenous industry. 

19. The three events mentioned above have combined to cripple 
seriously the healthy growth and development of the cotton industry 
of this country and we will now briefly deal with each of these three 
events. 
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20. As regards the closing of the mints, we cannot do belt or than 
quote from an authoritative publication like the review of the Trade ot 
British India for 1892-93. After pointing out how the import trade of 
the country was stimulated by the cmrency legislation of the Govermuent 
of India, the Review goes on to explain in the fcllowing words the adverse 
effects of the closing of the mints on the export trade in cotton yarn and 
piece-goods - 

That measure, while it was intended to restore steadiness to the 
exchanges with gold standard countries with which three-fourths of our 
trade are carried on, had the edect as was anticipated, of disturbing 
the exchanges with silver standard countries with which the remaining 
fourth of our trade is carried on. The disturbance was sudden and 
violent. While the rupee appreciated in sterling exchange value, 
.silver fell heavil)' in gold value, and the sterling exchange value of the 
dollar fell in the same proportion. The dollar exchange between 
India anrl China which had all along stood at about .$100 to Rs. 200 
.suddenly fell to about .Si 00 to Rs. 192, and until prices of commo- 
dities were adjusted to the new conditions trade was practically 
paraly.'iod.” 

21. The effects of tlio clo.sing of the mints on the cotton mill industry 
of the country arc sot forth in the following words in the Association’s 
report for 1893 

Never before perhaps, in the history of modern trade has legislation 
had a mc»re <li.sastrous and iimnediate effect on an important and wcll- 
e.stahlished industry. With the certainty and prccLsion of an automatic 
machine, business for China and Japan was for tlie time being ab.solutoly 
sus{»t;rulcd, as not only were new orders rendered impracticable by an 
immediate fall of 12 to 15 per cent, in the nominal rate of exchange, 
but it was impossible to finance previous operation.s, the banks refusing 
to buy iiiil.s on any terms. It says much for the sound condition of the 
industry llwt it was able to udtbstand such a sudden strain uitliout 
leailing to an ab.«olute collap.se, and much also for the energy and ability 
with which the crisis was encountered, that, availing themBelvo.s of the 
organisation which the Association affords, Agents and Owners of 
ilills at once set themselves to meet the crisis by effecting ccomunios 
in working and obtaining reductions in freights, etc. Tiie.«e influences, 
coupled with a .«Iow but steady comj>ensating advance in priee.s in 
China, have gone a great way towards Tc.storiiig the indii.stry to a 
sounder l)a.ri.s, Imt it Avill be a long time before lost ground can f>e 
recovered to say nothing of further development. Again.'^t tlial, 
the currency ])oiicy of Government serioiisly militates giving as it 
docs by the dislocation enforced between silver and the rupee, a jjremium 
to Chine.se and Japane.se spimicrs, a fact which it i.s evident they 
only too well appreciate.” 

22. It is tnie that the industry, afterwards overcame, to .some extent, 
the serious difiiculties caused by the clo.sing of the mints, as is evidenced 
by the extent of the e.\'port.s of yarn to China during tlie 1 5 years following, 
but the important point to remember is that after the closing of the 
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mint?, the yarn trade with China became more or less speculative in 
nature and brought- in very inadequate returns to the Bombay spinning 
mill industry. 

23. 'I'jjo serious disadvantages inflicted on the cotton industry by the 
currency legislation of 18513 wore well set forth in a s])occh made by the 
late Sir Vitlialdas D. Thaelcerso}’ in 1900, the more imj)ortant paragraphs 
from which arc rtiproduced j» a foolnole.^ Sir Yilhaldas also started 
a iliscu.-:sion on the subject in the Times of Indio and his conclusions 
were endorsed by jdl eompetont to judge. 

21. Two years after the closing of the mints, with its disastrous 
(.'fleets on the cotton industry of this country, came the tariff legislation 
forced on the (lovernment- of India by the Home Government at the 
dictates of Lancashire, and it- is interesting to recall the following words 

* “Wo nil vory woll hnmv Hint sinoo (ho ili-ndvNod ciirronoy logislntion ourindu.stry 
has hot-n pm(T< rinj:, hul wlion wo jittl on iwjior the figures, (ho rc.nill. is very nstonishing. 

1 have worho-l onl ^oino figtiros which give ns n dear itloa of the c.vnct position wc hold 
now and wo dill hold in ISlia heforo (ho cnrroiioy legislation, when onr industry wn.s in 
prosperous oondit ion. In ordinary times when the trado is fair and prosperon.s the margin 
liotwoon Of .s( of cotton ami selling price of gO.syam is 2 annas per Ih., 1 A anna per lb. cost 
of mannfaotnro, and t anna jx-r lit. profit. Now l.ihing cotton for onr 20.i ini.ving at an 
average of Us. IfiU \x'r oandy net. after dodnoting IS to 10 per cent, ns loss, wo get 
dean cotton at -1 anna-; per Ih. .Adding to that 2 annas per lb. for co.st of manufacture 
and profit, it oonios to (5 nnna> per Ih. Now the whole thing may ho summarised in the 
following figures -1 ntmaspor lli. for dean cot ton and tw. annas porlh. for manufacturing 
chartos and profit. 8o for one halo of -tOU Ih.s. of yarn : — Us. 100 cost of cotton and Us. 50 
for cost of labour and profit ; total Us. l.fiO per halo of 400 Ih.s. at the rale of 0 annas 
per Ih. ol yarn. Us. I.*i0 soiling prioo of one bale. Us. 17 freight, imurnnoc, commis-sion, 
etc., and Us. Itt" r=.'il’ tads jht halo in Shanghai at the rate of Us. .307 for 100 taels. 
The Chinese and Jnpano.so mills have to carry cotton from Bombay. Cost of cotton to 
tli'Mii in 1*'1KI wa.s as fi-lltiwu -Us. 100 for -lOO Ih.s of dean cotton at the rate of Us. 307 
jxT 100 tads, i.r., soiling jirioo .'ilj minus co.st of o.otton 3.'>,\=10,‘ tacLs, margin left to 
thorn botwoon cost of ma)iuf.actnrc and profit. In 1000, after the currency legislation 
Rs. 1.70 sdlim: price of one hale. Us. 17 freight, insumneo and commis.si.>n. Us. 107=831- 
tads per halo in .Shanghai at the jiresont exchange rate of Us. 200 per 100 taels. Cost 
of cotton to the Chino.-a* and .Tapanose, Us. 100 for cotton. Us. S for freight, insurance 
and commission, total Us. lOS.-^.fil tads; for cotton at the present exchange rate of 
Us. 200 per 100 tads. , ‘idling price Us. 831 minus cost of cotton Rs. 64=291 taels 
left to them for co.st .f mamif.actnrc and profit. Against lOJ taels in margin in 1893 
thov have a margin of 291 tad.s at present, a dilTcrcnco of nearly lOJ per bale of 
•too lbs. 

Consequently the ofTcot of the eiirrency legislation alone, taUing all things as equal, 
ha.s been to give bounty to our competitors in tho I'ar East to the extent of lOJ taels per 
bale, deduct from that about IJ tads jier bale, which they must pay more for stores 
imported from England. Also wngo.s in Japan have increased tc- the extent of It) taels per 
bale. .Still the advantage in favour in .Tapanose mills is 8 tads per bale. Now, maj' I 
ask in face of these figures, is it a matter of surprise that since 1893 our trade has gradually 
been falling down in competition w’ith the Chinese and Japanese mills. I know that wo 
have shipped to China during the last two j'ears the largest number of bales we ever 
did. But tho question is, at what margin of profit ? Every one will admit that there 
was no profit to us while tho Japanese and Chinese mills wore declaring 10 per cent, 
dividends to their shareholders. When tho stock in China is reduced we may yet sell 
our yarn at profit. Tho Chinese and Japanese Mills may have certain drawbacks at 
present which might give us temporary advantage but on bi-oad consideration of all 
circumstances my humble opinion is that wo hold China market on mere sufferance only 
ns long ns .Jnjjan and China onnnot supply their own demands and that in the near future 
our trade with China must suffer when the mills there must increase by leaps and bounds 
to supply the requirements of China. Let us hope that that day may never come, but 
it does come we shall have to thanlc tho Government of India for their Currency 
Legislation.” 



of Sir Jam?:; Westland, the then Finance iMember of the Government <*f 
India 

“ I need only say that India as a manufacturing country is not yoi 
out of her tutelage, and if any industry in the world deserves protection, 
it is the cotton industry of India, the only real indigenous industry, 
which has sprung up in this country, an indnstr}% moreover, on which 
our prcsf'nt currency difficulties h.avc compelled us, in the interests, 
as we believe, of the country generally, to inflict a certain amount of 
injury.” 

2j. The Association has written enough regarding the 31 per cent. 
I'lxcise Dvity which clogged the wheels of the industry for 30 years, and 
now that the duty is abolished, it is not necessary to traverse the same 
ground again. The fact remains that the duty was levied in defiance 
of recognised principles of taxation and contributed to the coffers of 
Government Rs. 20 crorcs. 

2d. The third advcr.>c influence which came into opor.ation about thi.s 
tiin was the growth of the cotton mill indu.st.ry in Japan. It wa.s in the 
nineties of tlie la.st centnrv that Japan began to inijjort cotton from this 
country with the natural result that .she gradually cca.scd to import 
yarn and piece-goods from India. The export of the raw material in 
jilaec of y.irn or cloth wa.s a plicnomcnon which did not augur wcdl for the 
imliistrial progrcs.s of India, and it is noteworthy to find the Government 
of India expros.dng the following views in the Review of the Trade of 
Briti.sh India for 1895-1890 

” With Jajinn there has been a complete revolution in the trade. 
A few years ago Japan took no cotton from India, and now the ship- 
ments in 1895-96 have amounted to 10 per cent, of the trade, being 
larger than the .sliipincnts to any otiicr country except Germany. Thi.s 
increase in the demand for the raw material has coincided with a great 
reduction— practically a cessation— of the demand for Indian-spun 
yarn, tlic Jnpane.se preferring to spin the yarn thcm.selvc.s. We cannot 
expect a country to take from us a raw material for yarn if that country 
prefers to import the yarn, nor can wc expect a country to take our 
yarn if that country finds it more profitable to import raw material and 
spin the yarn. Tlic two tradc.s cannot co-cxist, and, this being the case, 
it is a matter for satisfaction that the present trade-yarn in tlie ca.se 
of China and raw cotton in the case of Japan— i.s vastly more important 
than the trade it has displaced.” 

27. Assuming for a moment that the import of Indian cotton into 
Japan only meant the cessation of imports of Indian yarn and juecc- 
goods, as endcntly the Government of India of the time scorned to imagine, 
the phenomenon nevertheless could not be contemplated with equanimity. 
Wiiat the Government of India appeared to have over-looked wlten they 
made the aforementioned statement was the fact that before long Japanese 
yarn and piece-goods made from Indian cotton would be competing 
In the most important foreign marliet of India, I'iz., Cliina, and 
eventually in other foreign and even in the home markets of the indig- 
'Cnous industry. 
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28. In the Rcvontio.s anil eighties of the last century whenever supply 
overran demand, .short, time working could bo resorted to, but the growth 
of .Tapanc.se comjietition rendered short time working of doubtful 
utility, as it only meant giving .a fillip to Japanese trade with China at 
India's ex[)enso, and so oven at times of acute dciwcssion, Indian 
millowncrs found it ine.\pedicnt to curtail production by short time 
working. In ISOS, a meeting of Chinese merchants held in Hongkong 
]>asscd a resolution urging short time working in Indian mills, but the 
Jjombay Millowncrs’ Assoeiation were constrained to express their 
inabilit.y to comply with the rcijnost made by the Chinese merchants. 
It is noteworthy that the Indian Chairman of the above-mentioned 
meeting in Hongkong, in his letter to.thc Bombay Millowncrs’ Associa- 
tion warned the millowncrs of this country against the danger of 
adopt ing short, time wit.h the ol)jectof reducing stocks, unless the Chinc.se 
and Japanese mills followed suit. After pointing out the rapid growth 
of the cotton mill indijstr}’ in Japan and Shanghai, he stated : 

" The competition against- the mill inihustrj' of India will have a 
permanent tenure, and that competition is daily gaining so much in 
strength and intensity that any such e])hemoral mc.asurc ns a .short 
time movement , if adoj)ted exclu.sively by the Indian mills, and without 
the co-operation of the mills of Chinn and Japan, would instead of 
relieving the present congest ion, at the least keep intact, if not enhance 
the jjresent difiiculties of over-.supply, inasmuch ns curtailment of 
production brought about b}' the Indian mills would instantly be 
replaced by the mills of Japan and of China. ” 

29. It. was further pointed out that the imjwrt duty on cotton and the 
exj)ort duty on yarn had been abolished in Japan and the competition 
from Japan had assumed a formidable sha])c for Bombay mills in the 
Cliina market. The Indian millowncrs were further urged to agitate 
for the imposition of an export duty on cotton. 

30. While studying the history of the Indian cotton industry, one 
cannot help feeling that during the nineties of the last century, there 
was im])erat.ivc necessity for Government ado])ting proper measures— 
either an export duty on cotton or other facilities to the indigenous 
industry to enable it to maintain its footing in the China market. No 
other Government would have remained aloof at a time when there 
were clear indications that the country’s greatest indigenous industry 
was losing its footing in its best established foreign market. 

31. Th'e combination of circumstances mentioned above rendered 
the position of the cotton mill industry of the country not cheering, 
and for more than 10 years after the closing of the mints the industry 
passed through a period which was far from prosperous, the plague first 
and two severe famines at its heel having aggravated the situation. 
At times indeed the position of industry was critical and many mills were 
forced into liquidation during this period. A couple of extracts from the 
Review of the Trade of British India are here quoted to show the very 
critical state of the mill indiistry during these years. 
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32. In tlie Review of the Trade of British India for 1S00-10'>') 
we read : — 

“ Until the second half of the year, or rather until the third quarter, 
the course of Indian trade was on the whole prosperous and pronusiu^, 
although the cotton manufacturing industry in Bombaj’ seemed to be 
reaching a critical stage. It is no exaggeration to sa}' that the cotton 
spinning industri* of Ilomhay is passing through a crisis from whirli 
mills that are not managed on sound juinciplcs cannot emnergo 
unscathed.*' 

In the same official publication for 1900-01, we read ; — 

“ Many of the mills were closed entirely ; others worked short hours ; 
very few worked at 4 a profit ; in almost every case where profits were 
earned they were much reduced ; thousands of mill-hands were sent 
adrift in a season of high prices and acute distress. It is greatly to 
the credit of owners, workmen, and traders alike that they st niggled 
^rith advcr.silv so bravely and quietly, simply concerning themselves 
in silence to make the best of a grievously bad position. ” 

33. During .all tbeso years the exports of yarn to China showed an 
increasing tendency but the rates obtained since the currency muddle 
of 1893 left little or no margin of profit. The weaving industry also 
Ruflercd a .set-liack ouing to the imposition of the Excise Duty. It 
was not till the year 1901, that the industry after a long spell of depression 
again experienced prosperity, but this prosperous period lasted for only 
about 3 years. The growth of the Swadeshi Movement, during those 
years gave a very considerable impetus to the cotton manufacturing 
industry, and as the yarn tr.ade with China was not found profitable, 
attention was naturally turned to the installation of more looms so that 
yarn spun in the mills might be manufactured into piece-goods instead 
of being exported to China. 

34. In 1907, there were large failures, which m.ay be accounted for 
by the hcjivy fall in prices realised for yarn in China during the early 
part of the year, followed later by a gre,at falling ofl in demand owing to 
famine in that country and extremely violent fluctuations in the silver 
exchange during the last quarter of the year. 

The As.sociation’s report for 1907 further states 

“ The growing competition of Japan is a factor whicli will have to 
be coped with more seriously than hitlierto, while the prospects once 
entertained of a f.airly new market in Manchuria seem to roi erle greatly 
owing to the politico-economic condition consequent the occiqjation 
of that province by Japan.” 

35. The depre.'ision winch commenced in 1007 continued throughout 
1908, 1909, 1910. Cotton ruled high, but there was no corresponding 
rise in the price of cloth. In the year 1910 the di{ficultie.s of the industry 
were further aggravated by the enhancement of the duty on silver. The 
matter was dUeiussed at a special meeting of the Committee of the 
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r^Illlowjiorf;* .Association \Ylion Uic following tclogrnjn was despatched 
(<) Iho Finance I^Iinisler : — 


“The Foinhay •\IilIowners' .Association strongly protest against 
jiroposcil enhanced duty on silver ns being delriincntal and extremely 
injurious to tlie mill industry generally and to Indian labour. ” 


^ognmsl 


Sir frossoon J. David in the Tinporial Legislative Council 
this jneasuro in the following words ; — 


protested 


“1 do not pr<ipose io recapitulate the burdejis under whicJi the 
Indian C<»t(nn liulustry is sufTering at (his tunc, but I am sorry that 
there was not «oi the (lovernment side a more franlc admission of the 
reality of the fresh bunleii to be imjxKscd, by (he new silver duty, 
on the trade with the ftirtlier K.a.st. It juay be worth while to givo 
ojte or two figure^ tlial sluiw how that imporlaJit branch of the 
tr.'sde is alr<.‘a<!y beitig iin]taire«l. It- .should be borne in muul that 
fonnorly .laj>an was tme of our best cu.stomcrs. and in I8S8-S9 she 
looh from tts mon? tlian *J3 million pounds of yarn. Now she takes 
none ; but talces instead large quantities of raw cotton, tlieroby raising 
th(> jtrice of «ujr raw material, wbilo lowering the price of our rmished 
jirodnct'-' in the ('liinese market. Tlie largest quantity of raw cotton 
shiii]»ed to Japan in a .'•ingle year was 2, 525, *200 cwts. in l!)l)l-02. But 
in tile eleven iiiojitlis of the current year 1900-10 no Ic.ss than 2,873,'100 
rwis. have been shipped. In the face of the.se facts and of the increasing 
activity and elliciency ui the Chinc.se .si)inning ntdn.stry, it is vain 
to jiretetid that India's trade with the further Fast is in a position to 
stand :iny .snjierlluons handicap ^Yhatsoevc^, and I foresee injury to 
India'.s cotton industry from duties that have now been impo.scd.’* 

37. In .sjiite of the strong ])rotc.sts of the .A-s-sociation’s representative, 
the Bill wa.s (virrii-d :ind the enhanced «luty imposed as originally proposed 
by the Finance Alembcr. 


•'iS. Tlin adver.'-e conditions of 1910 contmued witli brief periods of 
partial recovery until 1917, when the boom j)eriod set in, and wliich 
lasted well on into 1922. Tlie ikunajul in the Jjulian market coupled 
with freight diflicultie.s had a regrettable result of great importance, 
Jiamoly, the disphiecunejit in China of Indian ynnis by those of the Cliinese 
and Japane.ee jnills. IndiaJi trade ui IGs and 20s \vith China had practi- 
esilly been at a stand-still for some time, it leaving been ousted by the 
mills hi Japan and latterly by tlie mills started in China, but hitherto 
Jajian had not .seriously attacked the trade in 10s and 12s. AVhen how- 
ever, priee.s of 10s in India were hglicr than those of 16.s in China, many 
of the Clihmse and Japanese mills took to spuuimg 10s and 12s and sold 
tliousands of bales to Cliinese consumers. It is unfortunate that with 
the return of normal tinie.s, Indian mills liave not been able to regahi 
this trade w'ith China, which is now'^ apparently liold by local mills w^hilo 
Japan siqiplies yarns of medium counts. 

39. The oniiier part of the year 1923 was a period of good profits, 
tliough much below' tlie level reached in the preceding year. The trade 
in yarn was most di.saiijiointing, as prices failed to respond to the rise 
in cotton, witli the result that clay by day the Mills’ margin of profits 
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(li'mmishccl, and had almost reached vanishing point when the year 
closed, and as goods were dijG&cnlt to move even at low prices there was t'l 
general accumulation of stocks. The revived Swadeshi Jlovemoat 
which had given an impetus to the piece-goods trade once ngaia 
a’ackened. The curtailment of exports and the financial difficulties of 
hig merchants contributed to the depression of the market. 

40. AVith the year 1923, commenced that period of unparalleled 
depression which has continued till to-day. The year was marked by 
spasmodic fluctuations in the prices of both raw materials and the finished 
article renderijjg the outlook generally grave. While at one period 
cot ‘on rates seemed to favour the mills, there was an absolute cessation 
of demand for cloth, and when enquiries for cloth were forthcoming the 
prices of cotton ruLd so high as not only to leave no margin, but to 
involve a po.sitive loss to manufacturers. Stock < bi-gan to accumulate 
and mon'h aft. r month ])as?ed by without any re appearance of demand. 
In the yarn tiadc too the year was for the greater part extremely tUs- 
apf>ointing. About the middle of September; however the general 
shortage created by the Japanese earthquake began to make itself lelt 
and there was a brisker enquiiy’ and .some rise in prices. 

•11. The year 1924 proved even worse than 1923. The demand for 
cloth wa< never veiy active, as purchasers fought shy of making com- 
mitments owing to the continued fall in prices. Throughout the year, 
ihe increasing impoita of Japanese piecegootls into India had very adverse 
effect.s on the home trade. 

As rcgard.s yarn also, the }'ear proved mo.st unsatisfactory. The 
demand was slack and the margin at times was so low as to make it. 
im[)o.«sible for the mills to turn out yams at any profit. 

•12, The above brief recital of the history of the cotton mill industry 
of the country goes to .show that since the nineties of the last ccnttiry, 
the indu-stry had only one cycle of prosperity in 1901, 190.') and 1900 
but the abnormal conditions created by the war and the aftermath of 
war from the years 191G to 1922 brought a further spell of prosj)erity 
to the industry. But for this the industry would probably have roacliod 
it.s present serious plight at a much earlier date. 

43. From the above narration of the history of the cottoh mill indu.*-- 
try of India it will be noticed that there were in the main three c.ircam- 
•stances which .seriou.sly li.'impercd the growth and flevelojunent of the 
indu.stry : — 

1. The closing of the mints dealt a severe blov; to the yarn trade with 
Cliina which was the most important as.«et f)f the industry. TIhi: 
inillowmers had to turn their attention gradually from yarn to piece- 
goods, To-day the loss of the China market con.stitutes a very 
serious factor in connection with tlic present situation of the mill 
industry. 

2. The Japano.^e mill industry became well e.<tabli.shed in the 
nineties and has ex])andcd with almo.st fo cri.«h rajiidity with seriotis 
con-equenccs to the local industry in its home and foreign trade. 



Jii]ianosc coini)olitioJi more llian anyiliiiig elpc accomila for the 
present depression of tlie industry. 

The tlnrd ndv»rse cireunistancc which came into operation in the 
ninetie.s was the tariff legislation. This long-standing grievance 
of the mill indtistry was only recently removed when the industry 
was face to face with a crisis of unparalleled magnitude. 

Of the flirce causes which dealt a .‘••cverc Mow to the industry in the 
past, two arc still in ojn'ration, viz., the exchange and currency jrolicics 
of (lovernnienl arul .lajuiirese comjretifion. The alirrost entire loss of 
the ('hina marlcet, as state<l nhove. eon'«titntes another important factor 
to he considered in eorrneefit'n with its present depressed state. In recent 
times other cirrnrnstanees have eome into being and these arc having 
further atlvcrsi* effi'cts on the industry. They are enumerated below : — 

•1. Labour disjmtes have become more fretjuent. than was the case 
ten years ago. and ns is well-known during receijt years, there have 
been gen»*ral strikes of very long duration which have .seriously 
dislocated business, in spite of sub.stantial increase in wages jind 
additional bonuses giv4‘n to the operatives. Wage.s have been 
inereas(‘d to a figure that more than counter-balanced the rise in 
the cost of living, and sinet*. the cost of living has again gone down, 
there has nc't been a eiirrespomling rednefiem in wages. 

5. ('osls of all sir.ing materials, .stores, maehuiory, coal, etc., arc 
much .above the pre-war level and have caused a considerable 
increase in manufacturing costs. 

G. Municipal. Provincial and Imperial taxation has gone up by leaps 
and lunnids and have now become a serious drain on the industry. 

7. Insunince charges have substantially increased owing to higher 
j)rice.s of cotton and all materials. 

8. High railway and st<'amer freights hami)cr the development of 
the industry esjjccially in the export trade. In this respect, the 
Ja])anese with their sub.'sidised steamship lines, have a distinct 
advantage. 

9. There ha.s been a large increase in the interest charges which mills 
have to bear owing to the increase in the price of cotton, stores, 
power and machinery. 

All these adverse factors are dealt with in detail in subsequent 
pages. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 

The extent and vnportanee of the Industry 

44. A very accurate idea as to the magnitude and importance of the 
Indian cotton textile industry may be obtained by a perusal of Tables 
1 to 7. 

Tables 1 and 2. show the number of spindles and looms, the amount 
of cotton consumed per annum and the number of workpeople actually 
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cmplovctl in iho industry in Bombay Island and all India rospcciivoly. 
The more important conclusions to be drawn from these two tables are 

(а) that nearly 370.000 people are employed in the industry, which 
means that at least 4 times that number, ?.r.. nearly 14 million souls 
arc directlv dependent on the industry* for their dailv bread. 

In Bombay City and Island the number of persons directly employed 
in the industry is 153,000 which moans that including dependents, 
more than half of the inhabitants of this great city are absolutely 
dependent on the industry for their livelihood. 

(б) The cotton consumed in the mills of India is approximately 2] 
million bales per anmim which is roughly equivalent to two-fiftlis of 
the entire Indian cotton crop. The agricultural statistic.^ published 
by the Government of India show that the total area of land culti- 
vated in India is about 760 million acres, including fallow hand 
.and the area under cotton about 27 million acres. If it may be 
assumed that SO per cent, of the total population of India is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, it is possible to frame a rough estimate of 
the number of person.': dependent on the growth of cotton for the 
necessaries of life. Taking the total agricultural population as 
250 million souls then it may be concluded that somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 250,000,000=9 million people obtain 
a livelihood from cotton growing in India. All of these 9 million 
people are largely dependent on the Indian cotton mill industry, 
but two-fiftbs or nearly 3,600,000 arc entirely dependent on it. To 
tbe.se two clas.ses of people must be added all those persons engaged 
in the distribution and sale of cotton piece-goods and yarn, dealers 
in mill stores and textile machinery, the persons engaged in the 
transport of cotton, yarn and piece-goods, before anything like 
an accurate estimate of the total niunber of persons in India who 
are directly dependent on the industry could be framed, but it is 
probably au under-estimation to say that 6 million people arc almost 
wholly dependent upon the cotton taxtUe industry for their daily 
bread and are enriched by its prosperity and impoverished by its 
lack of prosperity, a number considerably in excess of the number 
directly affected by any other industry in the country. 

Capita] employed in the Industry 

45. The capital invested in the industry so far as can be ascertained 
is not less than fifty crore.s of rupees. In the mill statement publi-riied 
by the Bombay 4Iillowners’ A.'^.sociation in 1925 the total paid up capital 
I' given as ne.irly 47 crores. but these figures do not include the capital 
of 55 concerns wlio submitted no particulars under this head. 

hiiportancc of the Industry to the Government of India 

46. The importance of the prosperity of the cotton textile industry 
to the Government can, to some extent, he gauged from the contributions 
in.ide by it in the form of taxation during the last few years wliich arc 
tlv.ilt vrith ill detail later on. 
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The financial position of the Bombay Mill Indvstry 

47. The extremely unsatisfactory state of the Bombay mill industry 
dicing the last three years can be at once ascertained firohi Table 8. 
These figures were compiled by Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co. from the 
published Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Account of the mills in 
Bombay Cit)' and Island. The figures for 1925 have not yet been compiled 
but it is certain from the Balance Sheets so far received that the total 
losses during the year 1925 were even greater than in 1924. 


For purposes of easy reference the figures of capital and net profit 
or loss during the last 4 years are given below : — 



YEAR. 



Cnpitnl including 
Reserves nnd 
Debentures. 

Net Profit or Loss. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1922 

• • 

• • 


32.61,24,086 

3,87,61,591 

1923 

• • 

• • 


33,53,67,941 

—1,17,82,968* 

1924 

• • 

• « 


33,91,35,234 

—2,27,15,893* 

1920 

« » 

• • 

• * 

• • • • 

Estimated to be over 
—2,50,00,000* 


* Loss. 


One need look no fiurther for the reason for the closing down of nulls, 
and the mmiber of mills which have recently been forced to go into 
liquidation. 

Production of yarn and piece-goods 

48. The total production of yarn and piece-goods in Bombay Island 
and all India cotton mills is shown in Tables 3 to 7 in the Appendix. 

Position of the Bombay Mill Indvstry in regard to stoeJes 

49. From the beginning of 1923 from which date the depression in 
the industry has been a matter of very serious concern, the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association have maintained a month to month record of 
the stocks held by mills in the City and Island of Bombay. These figiures 
are reproduced in Tables 9 to 12. 

In the last six months the yarn position has become most serious. 
In piece-goods the position also gives cause for anxiety and throughout 
the present year sales have been efiected at unremimerative rates or at 
a loss. 

Factors Leadixg to the Present Depression in the Bombay 

Mill Industry 

Loss of the China trade in Yarn 

50. Until the year 1893 the yarn trade with China was undoubtedly 
the bulwark of the prosperity of Bombay’s cotton mill industry. 
0^ving to the large market for yarn in China, the spinning side of the 






Bombay mill industry developed out of all proportion to the woavin" 
side of the industry. Some progress had been made in the wcavinc 
section, but to all intents and purposes the piece-goods trade was confined 
to the Indian market. 

In 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver as a 
preliminary to the linking of the rupee to gold in 1898 in the interests of 
the develoj)mcnt of trade with gold using countries. The effect upon tlic 
yarn trade with China, which still retained a silver currency was immediate 
and disastrous, and though for some years the average bulk of the yarn 
exports to China did not diminish, sales had to be made at sacrifice 
prices. The seriousness of the poisition was emphasised by persons like the 
late Sir Vithaldas D. Thackcrscy and Sir Sassoon J. David in 1899, 1900 
and 1901, and it was generally recognised that it was only a matter of 
time before the yarn trade with China would disappear entirely, owing 
to the relatively high cost of production coupled with high freights in 
India ns compared with the cost of production in China and Japan... 

51. A .study of tables 13, 14, 15 and 16 shows — 

1. That there has been a decrease in the annual production of yarn. 

2. That whereas in 1907-08, 72 per cent, of the production of 
Bombay mills was marketted in the form of yarn, in 1924-25, only 
38 [»er cent, was put on the market in the form of yarn. 

3. That the total export trade in yarn in 1924-25 was only about 
one-sixth of what it was in 1907-08. 

4. That the increase in the number of looms and the consequent 
increase in the production of cloth in Bombay City and Island has 
not been sufficient to compensate for the loss of the China trade in yarn. 

lilFFECTS OF GOVERNMENTS’ CURRENCY POLICY 
Closing of the Mints to the Free Coinage of Silver in 1893 

52. The effect of the change over from a silver currency has been 
'di.'scus.'jcd in general terms in the short history of the industry in the 
previous pages and little more needs to be added to the remarks already 
made. 

As is well known in the years previous to 1893, when the mints were 
closed to the min’ing of silver as a preliminary to the linking of rupee 
to gold, the exchange value with silver using countries like China, only 
fluctuated within narrow limits. With gold using coxmtries the opposite 
was the ease, and in the year 1898, in the interests of the trade with 
gold u.sing countries, which as the Government of India pointed out was 
al-iout of the total, it was deemed expedient to link the rupee to gold, 
and the position in regard to fluctuations in exchange was reversed to the 
detriment of the export trade with silver using countries. Thus the 
trade of the Bombay mills with China received a very severe blow, for 
the trade with China at once became much more speculative. The 
elodnir of the mints in 1893 led to an immediate rise of nearly 15 per 
o-nt. in the rupee exchange rate with China which meant in effect 
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that the cost of yarn in dollars in the China market Avas immediately, 
incroased. This can be made clear by the following example. 

Previous to the closing of the minis the riipee-dollar exchange rate 
had been' fairly constant at or a litte over Rs. 200 per 100 dollais. After 
ihe closmc the rate at once rose to Rs. 175 per 100 dollars. The cost 
of production of cotton and raw materials in rupees remaining the same, 
yarn which cost Rs. 100 to produce before the change would cost the 
Chinese imjrarter 50 dollars and after the cliange slightlj’- more than 57 
dollars, ?.c., about 14 j)er cent. more. Against an insignificant saving 
in the j)ricc of .store*, there Avas midoubtcdly a permanent loss in regard 
to items of cost of production like AA*agcs, interest, taxes and deprecia- 
tion, and the fairly .stcjidy rise in the dollar A'nluc of the rujJee up till 
1914 must haA'c .steadily increased the dollar cost of production of Bom- 
bay yarn, to the great disadA-antage of the Bombay mill industry in 
competi.'ion Avith the indigenous industry in China. During the AA'ar the 
great lise in the A*alue of sih'er, AA’liich AA-ould tmder ordinary circum- 
stances haAV giveji a great impetus to the Bombay yarn industry AA’ith 
China, AA-as eJitirely jiullified by the tremendous increases in the cost of 
production in India brought about by the rise in the cost of living neces- 
hita ing the grant of A-ery large increases in A\-nges, enormous increases in 
the cost of stores and raAv materials and prohibitiA’c increases in freight 
rates. 

From 1919 there has been a constant fall in the rupee A'alue of the 
Chinese .'sih-er dollar, corresponding AA'ith the fall in the A’-alue of sih^er, 
and this fact coui)lcd AA'ith the extension of the mill industry in China 
has indubitably diminished the prospects of Bombay mills regaining 
a market for yarn in China in the counts of j'-arn AA'hicli can be produced 
in Chinese mills, and more especially OAving to their extremely Ioav pro- 
duction costs caused by inferior conditions of labour, Ioav AA'ages, and 
double shift AA-orking AA'ith female labour. {Vide Table 17). 

The Effect of the 2 (Ratio 

53. During the war the great demand for Indian foodstuffs and raw 
materials by the Allies, and the diminution in imports caused India’s 
faA'ourablc balance of trade to assume enormous proportions, and this 
fact combined AA'ith a phenomenal rise in the A'alue of silver caused the 
exchange A'aluo of the rupee to rise to imdreamt of heights in comparison 
Avith sterling. Prices of foodstuffs and all the necessaries of life also 
rose greatly in spite of the rise in the exchange A'alue of the rupee, with 
the result that AA’ages had to be increased in like proportion To-day 
the Bombay mill industry is still paying the same as or higher aa^^cs 
than AA’hen the cost of living AA’as at its highest and in addition the hours 
of labour liaA’^e been reduced from tAvelA'e to ten, the net result being a 
large increase in the cost of production. 

54. The tremendous fluctuations in the sterling A^alue of the rupee, 
its rapid rise throughout 1919 and the first tAA’o months of 1920 and its 
cA'en more rapid fall during the last ten months of 1920 brought ruin 
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to a great number of dealer? in imported and locally made piecc-gi>od' 
who made rontract? for imported good< on the basi? of the 2 ratio ri'com- 
mended by the JJabington Smith Conmii??ion and which the great 
bulk of the pwjtlo of India understood to mean a ^/exchange ratio. How 
persistently and ar what cost the Government of India tried to keep up 
the exehango value of the rupee and how they failed is writ large in the 
history of the last decade, but it is not equally well-known that the min 
of the piere- 2 nods merchant? in 1020 and 1021 is still allccting the ofi- 
take of piece-goods of both Indian and English manufacture. 

After the Government of India had ai»prcciated the impossibility ci 
re.'di'in" the aim of the Babington Smith Committee for a 2/-rupcetlic 
exchange vain- gradually drifted down until in July 1921 it had reached 
th- very low level of l-ljj sterling (equivalent to 1/Oj gold). From this 
low poim it ro-e with .‘‘light fluctuation? imtil in September 1921 it had 
r-ach<‘d I d-Sl.'iil (equivah.'ut to 1/4 gold). At or slightly before this 
flat- a l;\r 2 e ]iro{)'>rtion of Indian public opinion advocated the 
iido[iti'>n of a fixed rat- of 11 gold, and tlie abolition of the 2/-ratio in 
tl-.e f’lirreiicy and f'oinnge Act.=, but unfortunately a.s far as the Cotton 
Ti-xtiie Industry of Bombay concerned, action on the lines rccom- 
m-nde<l was not taken by the Go ernment of India, and from this time 
onward- the currency operation? of Government rendered po.'ssiblc by 
••ontinned good monsoon? caused the exchange value of the rupee to 
ri-- until in October 1925 it touched l/G-5/32 sterling, which owing to 
the rise in the cross rate raised the value of the rupee to l/G-3/32 gold 
(I'fdc Table 18). 

55. Mention lias already been made that tlie cxi)ort trade of Bombay 
witli China in yarn was .seriously injured by the divorcement of the ratio 
of value between the rupee and the Chinese .silver dollar. This A.ssoci- 
atirin flo not wish to antieijiate the report of the Currency Commission 
whicli is now sitting exccjit to state that in so far as the Bombay Mill 
Industry is coneorned the fixation of the nipec at 1/G gold would he a 
misfftrtune for the mill indu-stiy', 

5G. It is not desired to exaggerate the difiicultics brought about by 
th- excliange policy adoptocl by the Government of India but it cannot 
i)-.' too einjtliatically .stated that — 

1. Th- closing of the mint? in 1893 and the linking of the rupee to 
2 o!d drove tlie first nail uito the colTin of tlie Cliina trade in yam. 

2. Th- increase in the cost of production due to the increase im wage.s 
-iv.-n on account of the rise in the cost of living brought about by 
by th- war. in .‘■pit- of the high and umiatural 2-ratio, has added 
• on-id-raiily to the burden on the industry, 

rii- fixation of the value of the rupee at I/G gold instead of I/l 
2 oM would give -onqKiting countries a considerable advantage as 
c"jiij.,ir-d with J9I-1 in competition with India in the home and 
f.)r--i-n jn ir!;-t.s owing to the fact that it would mean a permanent 
ira r. ;is- of 12^ cent, in many item.s of the cost of production 
r-‘- !'on>-l in terms of international value and this increment combinerl 



mtli Ibe increases in cost of production owing to the great rise in 
wages cojnparcci with pre-u'ar yeam, would militate against the 
successful future developincjit of the industry in India and would 
probably prevent any further progress in foreign markets. 

4. That is very great im))ctus has been given to Japanese competitors 
through the normal ])arity of Rs. 153 per 100 Yen having been 
reduced by the recent increase in the gold value of the rupee to 134. 

57. The gain which has accrued to Japanc.^'e mills bj^ the fall ol the 
value of the Yen to below its pre-war parity of Yen 100 per Rs. 153, 
ma}' bo judged wit h a very fair degree of accuracy from the following 
table in which the price at which an Osaka mill could afford to lay down 
cloth in Romba}' from 1021 to the present day, is given in 
comparison with the price at which a Bombay mill could manufacture 
the same cloth. The ligurcs do not take into account the additional 
advantage which the Japanese mills obtained owing t o the fairl)’^ regular 
monthly fall in the value of the yen which occurred Irom February 
1921 to February 1925, which has been specially commented upon in 
the paragraphs dealing specifically with the growth of Japanese com- 
petition nor the lowering of costs of production by double shifts with 
female labour and longer hours. Two assumptions have been made in 
calculating the figures given in the table, the first being that the average 
Bombay manufacturing charges have been 71 annas per lb. since 1921. 
The second assumption concerns the average Yen cost of manufacture 
which has been taken as yen 190 per candy throughout the period named 
for a mill working single .shift. TJiere have possibly been slight variations 
in this charge but just as in India the manufacturing cliarges in rupees 
per candy have been taken as a constant figure, so in Japan the yen cost 
of manufacture ha.'’ also been assumed at a constant figure, wages having 
remained about the same during the whole period, and the cost of stores 
having if an 5 ’'thing, declined since 1921. 

One may draw his own detailed conclusions in comparing columns 6 
and 11 of the table but one or two facts of importance stand out clearly 
which have an iutimate bearing on the position of Bombay mills to-day. 
They are — 

1. That in 1921 and 1922 Japanese competition had not assumed 
its present formidable aspect. 

2. Tliat from February 1924 until February 1925 the factor of a 
gradually depreciating Japanese exchange coupled with the appreciation 
of the rupee exchange began to act in favour or the Japanese and 
enabled them to compete successfully against Bombay mills in the 
Indian market. 

3. That during the whole of 1924 the Japanese were greatly 
assisted in their competition wth Indian mills by the low value of 
the yen and its constant depreciation, and that^ from the middle of 

■ 1924, they were able to undersell Indian mills owng to the low value 
of the yen apart from the added gain from the gradual depreciation 
of the yen. 
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1. During 1I>25 und 1920, the Japanese have not liad the henufu 
of a falling cxrdiange hut the gcncrid level of value of the yon has 
])pen low enough in itself to enable. Japanese mills tc undersoil 
Bombay mills by a very considerable margin. 

Incidentally, the table also shows why the remission of the Excise 
Duty brougl)t only ])artial relief to tlie industry in Bombay as the 
Japanese cordd .ctill afford to sell at prices below those of Bombay mills, 
and how much further that relief will have to travel before even 
c-piilibrium is o.stablished as far as Japan is concerned. 
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Explanation of the Table 

A concrete example is taken. A grey shirting made from 18s warp 
and 20.1 weft would be made from cotton at or about the price of Broach. 
Such a cloth could be made equally well by the Japanese from cotton 
at the same rupee price. In the Table appended a comparison is made 
between the approximate prices at which a Bombay mill and a 
Japanese mill worldng single shift could place such a shirting on the 
Bombay market tor the last five years. 

Column 2. — Column 2 of the Table gives the average, monthly 
Telegraphic Transfer rate for the Rupee- Yen exchange since January 
1921. 

Column 3. — Colmnn 3 gives the average Telegraphic Transfer 
exchange rate since January 1921. 

Column 4. — Column 4 gives the average rupee price for Broach cotton 
since Januarv 1921. 

Column 3. — Column 5 gives the price at which a good Bombay mill 
would be able to sell a candy of shirting made from the candy of cotton 
on the average price given in Column 4, neglecting Excise Duty. This 
price is approximate only because it is assumed that a candy of shirting 
would be produced from a candy of cotton. The price of cloth has been 
arrived at by adding on to the price of cotton 7^ annas per lb., i.e., 
Rs. 370 per candy- as manufacturing charges. 

Column 0 — Column 6 gives the price of the same cloth including 
Excise Duty at 3| per cent. 

Column 7. — Column 7 gives the price per candy of Broach cotton 
converted into yen at the current rate of exchange. 

Column 8. — Column 8 gives the price in Yen for which the Japanese 
could produce one candy of shirting from cotton at the price indicated in 
Column 7. 

This price has been arrived at by adding to the cotton price the 
manufacturing charges per candy. Owing to greater efficiency on the 
part of the Japanese operatives, the manufacturing charges in Japan 
are not more than 80 per cent, of the manufacturing charges in Bombay 
when exchange is normal. Fluctuations in the Yen-Rupee exchange have 
not afiected, or only very slightly afiect this charge in yen. Thus just 
as a constant rupee addition has been made to the price of Broach 
cotton for manufacturing charges a constant yen addition has been made 
to the yen price of Broach cotton to ascertain the yen p^ce of cloth in 
Japan. 

Column 9. — Column 9 gives the yen price of cloth in Bombay excluding 
import duty, and has been obtained by adding yen 20 to Column 8^ fo” 
freight both ways and charges. This is a very generous addition since 
the nett freight- rate for cotton, from Bombay to Japan is less than yen 6i 
per candy. 
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Column 10:— Colmim 10 gives the price iii rupees at which the cloth 
could he put on the Bombay market by a Japanese mill not includip." 
import dut}*. 

It has been obtained by converting the corresponding figures giver, 
in Column 9 into rupees at the current rate of exchange. 

Column 11 . — Column 11 gives the price in rupees at which cloth could 
be put on the Bombay market after payment of import duty. 
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•'iialana.t showh^ (hr Coinunralirc Prices of Jupnncsr ('hlh and Indian 
mtll-viadc doth in India 
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Jnp.Tiiesc Co}rpcli!ion 

58. The unfair competition which the cotton mill industry of thi; 
country is meeting from Japan both in the home and foreign markets 
is one of the principal reasons for the present depressed state of th-' 
industiv. 

59. .Tiulging from the statistical and other official publications it 
would a])poar that this very serious menace to the cotton industry of 
the country is frankly recognised by Government. For the last two or 
three years, the annual official publication ot the Government of India 
Itnown a? ‘ Review of the Trade ot India ’ contains frank admissions by 
Government of tlie severity of Japanese competition. Again, in the 
Report ot the Sea-borne Trade and Customs Administration of the 
Bombe.y Presidency for 1 92-1-25, it was stated : — 

‘‘ Japane. o competition wasseverc and in certain instances Japanese 
goods were oft'ereJ at prices lower than the cost price of similar goods 

manufactured in India The mill industry is PutTei-ing from the 

unfavourable rate of cxcliange with Japan and highly organised 
.fapaiK'-e competition. The Jaj.-atie.'-’e null-worker a])pcars more 
••llicient tlian the Indian mill-hand, while the system of night and 
flay worlriirg of their mills combined with factory law restrictions 
b'jlit'ved much less stringent in application than those of India, 
reduces cost of juoduction. These and other factors count erbalancc 
the adviuu.iges which 71 per cent, net protection and the ab.scncc of 
the double freight charges give the Indian mills. The abolition of 
the small cotton excise duty of 31 per cent, would probably not make 
much diiieiouce as regards the competition of Japan.” 

(3(b The cotton industry in Japan had its beginning in the nineties 
of ilu! last century and has made tremendous stride.s in the course of 
*])c last thirty yeans as will be seen from the figure., of spindles, loom.s, 
production, etc., given in Tables 19A to 19H. 

Sonu; time back the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Asscciaticn compiled 
•■ight tables wliich are reproduced in Tables 19A to 1911 showing the 
astounding ilovclopment that has taken place in that country in the 
bri>‘f sjiace of twenty-two years. 

fil. Tiiree tables preparerl by thi.s Association are given after the 
fables of the Japan Cotton Spinnens’ Association. {Vide Tables 20.‘V, 
B .k C.) 

20A. — Ls made up from the series of tables published by the 
Jap ill Cotton Spinners' Association and recently reprinted in the Oetoher 
i-s’ie of the Ititornational Cotton Bulletin. 

TfdPe 20ji. — Gives .similar particulars for India and is made up from 
ligitr.-s ptthlished in tlie Associations’ Annual Reports and the Annual 
S.-a-B' tne Tra<le Rettirns of British India. 

Tnhh- 20C . — Is a comitarative table .showdng at a glance the grov.dli 
of th.e ,Iaj)anese yarn anfl cloth export trade to India and China and tlu- 
ronciirr.-nt decliri'.' in the Indian export trade to China. 



Till* conclusions which are to he drawn from tlio lablos are many and 
strihing. hid. (lie more obvious ones are 

(.») Widi a total s])lndlcagc of less than five million, Jaijan produces 
over two inillion bales of yarn per annum, whereas India with 8 ^ 
million spindles only jiroduoes 1 1 millicn bales of jmrn. 

(h) With only just over OO.OtH) looms Ja])an produces well over a 
1.(100 million yards of piece-''oods per annum ; India with 2h times as 
many looms, only jmxlures 1,700 million yards of cloth per annum. 

The etyeri fd this on Ilje cost, of production of Japanese piecc-gocch 
and yarn will he apparent. 

(r) .Ta]>:in. owinu t(» her larger production of 3 'arn and piece-goods 
for exn tit has a much InUter halanccd trade than India. 

(d) The cotton cmisumeil hy b nnllion spindles in Japan is consider- 
ably greater than the roll on conr.uincd by S;’, million sjundics in India. 

(«■) Trom Table taking a fivc-vear average, it will be seen 

iliai while .laj>an has almo.st maintained her yarn e.vport trade with 
rhina. Imlia has .•ilmo.si <*ntircly lo.st htr.s. 

(f) In ]iiece-eo(.(ls. the position is mnch nutre nnfavourahle to India, 
i!ie valo<‘ of India’s piece goods e.vporl. trade to China being only 
alxiiit 1 , 1(1 of what it was. Japan’.s trade has increased fort}^ or 
fjftv f<»ld. 


(}‘.C W'hal strikes one mo.st in considering the growth of Japanese 
competition is the amazing rapidit\’ with which her imports into this 
country linve g<i;uf uji. It ma,v he broadly stated that in 1914-15, the 
total imjKJrls ofJapane.se yarn into India were lc.ss than a million pounds 
w’iiile in 19’Jl-:jri. i .< about ten years later, the quantity imported rvas, 
more tlian tliirly-lwo times the figure of J9M-I5. -Again, in piece-goods, 
the quantity impttr'.cd in 1911-15 was about 10 million yards and in 
192n-‘Ji) it had lisen to nearly 220 million yards. 

0 :b The undeuputed figures of imporfs of Japanese piece-goods into 
Ihiscountrv (lining the Iasi five years show how rapidly these imports 
are increasing 


Yi’iu . 

. 

Quantity in yards. 

V'aluc in Ks. 


( 01)0 oiuitti'd) 

(000 omitted) 

1021-22 

00.27fi 

:10,702 

1022-2:1 

107,778 

12,490 

102:1-21 

121.002 

4.7,045 

102^-25 

Iflf5.;i02 

57,463 

102.’i-2(l 

210,820 

08,814 


It is this extraordinary rise every year in Jajjanese imports ^Yhich fills 
willi disinav the minds of every body w'ho has a stake in the cotton mill 
industry ol' the country. If the Japanese imports go on increasing at 
tlie pre.sent rate one hesitates to contemplate the plight in wdiich the 
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cotton mill industry of the country will find itself in a hour live or six 
vears time. 

Gi. It has, however, been alleged that, the competition which the 
Indian cotton industry is meeting from Japan is insignificant, aiuliti 
support of lhi.=: statement statistics arc adduced to show that the imports 
of J.'ipanpse goods into this country form a small percentage of the 
quantities produced by Indian mills and it is stated that tliis small 
percentage cannot liavc any appreciable effect on the indigenous industry. 
There is a three-fold fallacy underlying this argument. The first fallacy 
is pointed out in the following extract from the London “ Times 

“ The question of Japanese competition cannot be judged by a more 
mention of her present proportion of the total Indian cotton 
trade. Her advance is best estimated by considering the remarkable 
progress made since pre-war years.” 

If the prescMit imports be not deemed sufficiently large to have any 
detriinent.al efioetson the cotton industry of this country, an altogcthor 
erroneous assumjition, as pointed out further cn in this statement, still 
can it be maintaiimd, in tlic face of the tremendous increases in the 
imports every year, tliat no action is called for to check this annually 
iucrc'asing growth ? Is it contemled that no action slioiild be taken 
until the imjjorts have become sufficiently large to kill the indigcnoii.s 
industry ? 

The second fallacy underlying the argument quoted above is that it 
takes no co\int of the cITeots ot Japanese competition on the export 
tr.ide of this country. It is forgotten tliat not only is Japan dealiu;^ 
severe blows to Indian manufacturers in Indian markets, but she is 
making raj)i(l in roads in the export markets. In tbe words of the 
‘ .\f!niinistration Tlejfort of the Bombay Presidency for 1923-24 ’. 

"Since. 1917, China has been practicrdly a closed market for Indian 
pieec-goculs owing mainly to tlic expansion of the indigenous textile 
industry and to the rigour of Japanese competition.” 

India has ])ractically lost licr export trade in yarn, and since this yarn 
has necessarily to be utilized in manufacturing cloth, it it of the 
utino.st importance to develop the export trade, but hero sigain Japan 
with the unfair advantages .she is enjoying over India is proving a 
very formidable rival, for not only has she ousted India from the. 
Chinese market, but is rapidly capturing her foreign markets, c.//., 
Kgypt, Past Africa, etc. 

But the greatest fallacy’ underlying the argument that Japane.se 
imjiorts an* too insignificant in quantity’ to have any adverse effects 
on the indigenous industry i.s that it entirely overlooks the w'cll-known 
economic fact that in the case of all commodities it is the marginal 
qiianiilios that raise or low’cr prices. If the demand for a certain 
cf>mmodity is equalled by tlie supply’, normal price.s will rule in the 
inarlcet. If tbe supply, however, is 5 per cent, less than the demand, 
jirices will not ri.se merely’ by’ 5 per cent, but by a much higher figure. 
The .Tapanes'. imports which are for reasons explained below sold in 
tile Imlian market at prices below the cost price of similar good.s in 



Indin «?o!istifuto (ho inarfrina! quantity which lias an effect on prices 
of Iniiian niill-ina»lo goncis. altliough these .Tnjjnncsc imports are only 
a small pe.reonlage of the quantity of piece-goods manufactmed by 
Indian mi!!-:. 

(>5. One of (ho most characteristic features of .)apane<-e coiiipetition 
is (hat (ho dajiaucsc soloet. particular desoriptions of goods which are 
manufactured in liulia. This servos to lower prices of those particular 
descriptnms and this reacts on prices all round. The most striding 
instance of this is afforded hy the manner in which the Japanese have 
al(acko(l the trade in sheetings, T-cloth and domestics. The imports 
of this de,srri])ii(»n of gemds ton yeans ago was only ahont 6 per ceiit. 
of the total quantity placed on the Indian market, while at present the 
imj)orls in this deserijition are very nearly the same ns the quantities 
mannfactur<*d hy Ijidian mills. In this de.scription of goods Japanese 
im]»or(s .‘ihow a very marked increase. In 191 5-1 G while they were 
about. II millituis of yards, were 52 million in 191S-19 and have stayed 
at a comparatively high figttro ever since. Tints : 


Jmji'iTls from Japan nf plain //rci/ shrclinff}! in millions of yards 


191S-19 

1919- 29 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2;i 

1923- 21 
1921-25 


52 

16 

41 

35 

41 

54 

34 


GG. 7'h(? IJomhay .^^illownc^.s’ Association maintain that the mill 
iiwlustry in Japan enjoys certain .special advantages over the indigenous 
industry, and these special ndvantage.s make the competition from 
Japan grosslv nnfair. necessitating special protective measures on the 
part of t he Ctover/mient of India in tlie interests of the cotton mill indmtry 
of this country. 


G7. 7'Jie strongest conijtlaint which the millowners of this country have 
to make against Japan is that she has failed to carry out the convention 
adopted hy the International Labour Conference held at Washington 
in 1919, which she liad provisionally agreed to. As is well-known, 
all the conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference 
Were not applicable to Japan and India, and special conventions regarding 
hours were drawn up in respect of these two countries. The Govern- 
ment of India readilv carried out all the most important conventions and 


in this thev received the loyal support of the Bonibay Millowners 
Association. The Government of Japan, however, have failed to carry 
out the convention although their delegates at M ashmgton had accepted 
them. The Hours Convention imposed a 57 hours week on Japan and 
a 60 hours week on India, and in coimection with this fixing of houis 
of work in the case of the two countries, it is particularly inreresting 
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conditions of building or machinery, etc. Such provisions nrc 
conspicuous by their absence in the Factory Act of Japan. 

75. In India, there is also a very vrell-regulatcd system of inspection 
to ensure the strictest compliance by Factory owners with tlie provision? 
of the Factory Act. Heavy fines are imposed in cases of infringenu'iits. 
The Act also provides for the appointment of certifying surgeon hy tlie 
I.ocal Gk>vernment and no child can be employed in any factory unlesslie 
is in possession of a certificate granted by the certifying surgeon, to the 
effect that he is not less than twelve years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory. Again where a Factory Inspector is of opinion that a 
cliild employed in a factory is no longer fit for cmpldymicnt, he may serve 
on the manager of the factory a notice requiring that such child shoul'l 
cease to be employed until he has been rc-exJmined by a certifying 
surgeon or by a registered practitioner authorised by a certifying 
surgeon in this behalf. There are no such conditions in force in ,Ja])an. 

76. AVe have referred previously to the depreciated exchange of 
Japan which confers a considerable advantage on her export trade. 
It would however be not out of place to quote the opinion of ati indepen- 
dent and authoritative journal like the ‘Financial Times’ of London. In 
an article in the issue of the 9th November 1925, it was stated : — 

“ Owing to the appreciation of the rupee-sterling exchange to n 
fraction over Is. 6d. and the depreciation of the sterling-yen exchange 
from the 2s. par value to Is. Sd. (approximately) the rate of tlie 
rupcc-yen exchange is now Rs. 110 ; 100 yen, as compared with the 
pre-war ratio of Rs. 150 : 100 yen, a depreciation of the yen in terms 
of the rupee of over 27 per cent. Although it may be argricd that 
the Japanese exporter has to pay more proportionately for the raw 
cotton which he largely purchases from India, the latter reprc.scnts 
only about 80 per cent, and 55 per cent, of the value of the finished 
products in the case of yarn and piece-goods respectively. Proof 
of alleged rebates and subsidies is obviously difficult to obtain, but the 
fact remains that exemption from the 10 per cent, consumption tax 
leviable on all textile manufactures in Japan is allowed if and when 
the goods arc subsequently exported. That rebate and the exchange 
advantage are important factors in the successful competition of 
.Tapaneso goods in the Indian market in spite of the incidence of the 
present rate of import duty on yam and cloth. ” 

77. It may be further recalled that another independent authority, 
the British Trade Commissioner in India, Sir. Ainscough, in his ln.st 
annual report stated : — 

“ The Japanese have been greatly assisted by the fall in the yen 
c-xchangc. They were able to buy cotfcoij in India, early in 1921 on 
the basTs of Rs. I?i0 — 1.';0 for 100 yen. They have since been inahing 
largo .shiptnents of both yam and cloth on a basis of Rs. ]l.o~120 
per 100 veti, thus securing an advantage of 10— -20 per cent.” 

78. Lastly there arc other indirect subsidies as regards freights, etc., 
in Japan which give further advantage to Japanese exports in competition 
with the raamifactures of this country. Interested parties deny the 
existence of subsidies, but the following extract from the March number 
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fif tho Jnp.in rjnnn<"inJ niul K<"onnmj« Monf hly nfTorrls conclusive evidence 
n*' lo liow ilj*' (iovfrnnvnt' of .Tuj>an nn- suhsidina stcjunshij) conipanics 
with n vjfv.- to Iji-dp '))<• indn'-fri''.*; in <l«‘vf)o|)Jn/: (licir fom"n trade; — 

“ It' tnur-t hf nv-n^ioju'd in iltis ronn«*c'inji ilmt with ilic f.'dlin" of 
jn:iTl»<'.i fur our ‘ottAui uonds have hccn oxt<'ndcd to the 
l>rd]:;i!i r«’mn*ul:i, A'-ja Minor, Afrirn, Smith Ani'-rini and Austrnlia. 
TIs'* ».o't a ri<‘*<v Mrviro hn« opciu’d to th«* eastern coast of 
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from th*' " (t-aka Mainichi ’* of .'jntli ;|\I.ay 
‘ th'- t«oY< Ti!ineiit «>f .laj'an subsidise tho 


:bmit Yen .“(Mmd.ddo jn jd). T),,, 


inu(’h-n»eded lii!h' as to the kind of 
(m.v» tniueiii are iido)ttinu (o cncourafie tlie 


■’ 'i'iie ‘ A'.dii ’ report ' ;!ia: the .‘ehejjie of till; iMireiun QUice fo 
fnrtj.i r Japat:’-- < v <.jiojijie de\a hijiiueiii in Persia and flic South Seas 
i- jnahii!;.’ fait pjoi'fe -,. 'J“)je Supple/iieiitarv Hiirleet- for the Fiscal 
yea:, iPJt’e'JT, j!j<li!d.'- an item relafiii!' to invest illations into trade 
dev< hip!!j< iJt in the South Seas involviii!; Yen ‘Jl.'i'.i'.l, ;in<l another 
item bearin',' «»n siimlar invevtjeations in IVrsia and nei*;hbourini' 
countri'-'- to Yen .'‘I'h’J'i!. With re;zard to the investigations into 
e<.onomi<- f (Ujditiori'. in IVrsia and iici'jhbouring countries, it was 
staite,} ,.,(on after Mr. ttbata. Amba'-sador to Turkey arrived at his 
jio'^t Mini'' tini" a'r'o, and jiulgiiur fiom the results of tlie sample 
e>;hibition <»f dajjane.'-c exports which was held at Constantinople, 
it iM hoped that it is imt altogether imj)«>ssible for .fapanosc goods to 
be C.x ported U) the Ualkaiis, Asia Minor, iVrsia, and Afghanistan to 
the amount of Yen J(K>,(>{t(),(KIU a year. At a eonforonce on investiga- 
tions inlo trade dffvchjpnicnt, which is to be hehl at Constantinople 
for ten days from the ‘JOth inst., it is exjieoted that recommendations 
to be submitted to the J'oreign Ollice will be considered and adopted, 
Th<‘se recommendations will furnish valuable materials for reference 
for those .iajiancse traders who wish to export their goods to those 
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countries. In the meantime, the Government is contemplaiin; 
establishing Consulates where they are required for trade purposes. 

As regards trade development in tlie South Seas, the Foreign Ofiice 
is to call in Tokyo a conference of Consids appointed to Calcutta 
Batavia, Singapore, Bombay, Sydney, Slanila, Hongkong, Haifoiw! 
Saigon, Kangoon and Bankok, at which will also be present the otHcials 
of the Departments concerned and businessmen chiefly interested 
in the South Sea trade. At tliis Conference, matters relatin«» to 
Japan’s economic development in those districts will be thorou^hlv 
studied.” 

80. It is a well-known fact that in Japan subsidies and bounces arc 
given to industries in a variety of ways too subtle to be detected without 
access to official records and statistics. Recently, however, “ an elaborate 
and most valuable report” on sliipping and ship-building subsidies 
and monetary grants paid in Japan was prepared by Sir. R. Boulter, 
C. SI. G., Acting Commercial Coimsellor at Toldo. Tlio Board of Trade 
Journal wliilc announcing the compilation of the report by Sir. Boulter 
stated that it might be consulted at the Department of Overseas Trade. 
Efforts were made b}^ a certain gentleman in London on behalf of this 
Association to inspect Sir. Boulter’s report but he was not allowed to 
do so on the score that the report was confidential. It is understood 
that the Government of India, Department of Commerce, have received 
a copy but they have been also asked to treat it as confidential and it 
has therefore not been possible for them to let tliis Association have a 
copy. 

The whole position in this respect appears to be quite anomalous. 
The question of the subsidies paid in Japan is one of \ital importance when 
examining the nature of Japanese competition, and it is hardly right 
or fair that the parties most interested in the matter sliould be denied 
access to the valuable report prepared by the Commercial Counsellor at 
Tokyo. 

81. Wo attach herewith correspondence which has taken place 
between this Association and the Japan Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
Bombay (Appendix 3), also an article which appeared in ‘ Capital ’ 
written by the Japan Cotton Spimiers’ Association and this Association ’.s 
reply thereto. (Appendix 4.) 

The following extract from the International Cotton Bulletin, page 
42G, April 192G, is significant : — 

“ The Japan Cotton Spiimers’ Association has just published the 
dividend declarations of its 151 member mills for the first half of ]92o, 
the diridends declared being averaged at the rate of IG per cent, per 
annum. The highest earnings were made by one of the large companies 
which declared a dividend at the rate of 38 per cent, per annum for the 
period, while the smallest dividend declared was 5 per cent, by one 
of the smaller concerns.” 

This shows how the Japanese mill.s have thriven owing to their system 
of .working. (Vide Table 21 which gives the profits of a large percentage 
of mills in 1924 and 1925.) The Japanese mills do not publish Profit 
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- and Loss Accounts but only Balance Sheets. We attach also one copy 
of a statement issued by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association giving 
particulars of the Japanese cotton spinning and weaving industry for 
1931. 

Cost op Makofacturts 
Labour 

f » 

82. The main factor which has contributed to the present increased 
cost of manufaci'Ure is the higher remuneration given to labour, for a 
smaller unit of work ns compared with pre-war 3 ’'ears. AWien deahng 
with the oflfect of the Government of India’s currency policy on the 
industr\% a ])assing reference was made to the increases in the wages 
given to labour, but in order to obtain a clear idea as to the extent to 
which the increased cost of labour has affected manufacturing costs, 
it is necessary to go into somewhat greater detail. 

83. The figures of wages given in the two wage census tables prepared 
bj’’ the Bombay Labour Office throw some light on the question and copies 
of the reports on the 1921 and 1923 wage census are attached to this 
statement to facilitate reference thereto by the Tariff Board. 

81. From 1898 until 1910 the exchange value of the rupee was steady 
at 1/1 and during the whole of this period the cost of production remained 
constant, wages remaining about the same level throughout these 
years. 

85. TJirough the courtesy of one of the members of this Association 
it has been possible to prepare a comparative statement of the wages 
paid in the chief occupations in a cotton spinning and weaving mill, 
from 1910 until the present time, which may be taken as typical for the 
whole of the Bombay mill industry. These figures are given in 
table 22. The 1910 wage has been given an index number 100 in each 
case for convenience in estimating the extent of the increases in wages. 

86. From this table (which should be compared with Table 
23 giving the cost of living for Bombay) it mil be seen that as 
compared mtli 1910 the wages of mill operatives in Bombay have 
increased by well over 100 per cent. In addition it must be remem- 
bered that during the period mentioned, the hours of labour for 
factory operatives have been reduced from 12 to 10. In addition to 
the above increases in wages, a bonus equivalent to one month’s wages 
was given to operatives for five successive years from 1918 during the 
years W'hcn the industry made handsome profits. The total payment 
of the industr}’^ under this head being in the neighbourhood of 
Bs. 21- crorcs, noc to mention the additional advantages provided to 
workmen in the shape of free medical treatment, etc. 

87. The major portion of this substantial increase in wages, as mil 
be seen from the table, was given during the period from 1913 20, i.e., 
during the war and in the immediate pogt-war j’^ears in order to meet 
the increase in the cost of Imng. 
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88. AVitli the fall in the cost of li^-ing since the end of 1020 (see Tahlo 
23) despite the fact that the industry has gradually fallen from prosporit y. 
no reduction in nages has been made. As is well known, the decision 
to reduce wages last year led to a general strike lasting for nearly three 
months, and the cut in wages was restored when Government annoimced 
the suspension of the Excise Duty. 

89. AVliether wages will have to bo reduced in the future depends 
largely upon the severity of foreign and more particularly Japanese 
competition. 'Keduction in wages is a step which the Association would 
be reluctant to take as may be judged from the fact that during the 
wliolc course of the Association’s liistory no reduction has ever been 
made in the nulls of Bombaj* City and Island as a whole. 

SLvn’ufactut.ing Costs 

00. De.'iling nith the main items contributing to the cost of manu- 
facture senalim,, the following remarks will throw considerable lighten 
this subject. 

Cost of Cotton 

91 . Tlic ro.i^t of cotron really enters indirectly into the cost of manu- 
facture, by reason of the fact that any increase or decrease in the price 
of th(' raw material affects the total value of the finished product and 
this .alters the charges which have to be met by way of interest and 
iusurjincc. 

02. By the courte.sy of one of the members of the Association wlio 
supplied particulars as to cost of production in 1914 and 1924, it is 
])Ossiblo to give a fairly exact idea as to the total increase in the cost of 
(doth manufactured and the increases under each head of cost at the 
j)r<‘.‘;eut time as comijarcd with pre-war in one of the most economical 
mills in Bombay. These figures by no means represent the average for 
Bombay mills but are given merely to show the percentage of difference 
hetween nuinufacturing costs in 1914 and 1925. 

The total co.'-t of mamifiicture in 1914 in pies per lb. is .shown in 
column 1 of the Table at the end of jmragraph 104. 

In column 2 is shown the total cost of manufacture in pics per lb. and 
the cost in })ics of each sepamte item in 1924. 

Column 3 shows the increase in price of each item of the cost of manu- 
facture as compared with 1914. 

Co.M PARING Column 1 and Column 3 

t<piu)i hig Stores . — In 1 924 were on the average 45 per cent, higher 
tlian in 1914, or in other words cost nearly li times in 1924 what they 
did in 1914. A comparative statement shoeing the prices of certain 
articles included under the head stores is shown in Table 24. 

91. Mill u'cigcs. — "W'ages for mill labour have increased on the .avemge 
by 111 ]»er cent., as comjjared with 1914. The price of labour has been 
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discussed in some detail in anotlicr portion of the Association’s written 
e^ddencc, hut it would not be out of place at this stage to point out that 
in England the increases in wages rates to-day as compared with 1914 
arc as follows : — 


Card Boom 

. .86% increase 

. . Universal list. 

Frame Department 

. .86% ,, 


Cojj. Packing 

..90% ,, 

.. Oldham and District List. 

Bing spinning 

..90% 

- • a 99 

Firemen and Engineers 


(Time Bates) 

t 

o 

t— 

• • 99 99 

WeaAung 

..90% „ 

. . Universal List. 


The actual money wages earned have increased to a much smaller 
degree owing to the reduction in hours from 65 to 48 per week. 

95. Cost of Power. — In iOic mill concerned, the increase in the cost 
of coal according to the figures in the Table was 87 per cent. In other 
words, power costs in 1921, coal being the source, were nearly double 
as much as in pre-war 3 'ears. Whore electric power is used the charge 
in J 91 5 was *55 annas per unit, the charge in 1924 was *725 annas per 
unit e.xolusive of the steam used for other purposes. 

9G. Municipal Taxes, — Slimicipal taxation has risen to nearly 2^ 
times the pre-war figure. (See also Table 25.) 

97. Insurance. — Insurance cliargcs have increased to over three 
times the pre-war figure owing to higher prices of cotton and machinery 
stores. 

Since 1924, the Association lias managed to obtain a 25 per cent, 
rebate on the premiums paid for fire insurance of fire proof mills. 

98. Office salaries and general supervision charges. — This item 
constitutes a ver}’’ small proportion of the cost of manufacture, but as 
compared with 1914, the increase has been 115 per cent. 

99. Agents' Commission. — The amount jiaid as Agents’ Commission 
was less in 1924 than in 1914. In many cases the agency commission 
has been nil or a nominal amount only for the last three years, as this 
commission in most of the Bombay mills is now paid on profits. 

100. Interest. — The mill from which the figures were taken is in a 
particularly hapjiy position compared with most other mills in Bombay 
City owing to the possession of large accumulated reserves, available 
for financing the purchases of raw'^ material but even so interest charges 
in 1924 w^ere .about 116 per cent, more than in 1914 owing to the liigh 
value of all materials, partioularl}'^ cotton. 

101. Commission on Sales. — The commission on sales varies with 
the price of the finished product as it is based on the cost of the mill 
outturn. But selling agents have to guarantee the mills against bad 
debts of merchants and their financial risks are of course increased when 
the price of cloth is high. 
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Qomparison of total manufacturing charges in 1911 an'l 1021 

102. The total manufacturing charges excluding any chary* ^ f - 
depreciation rose by nearly 100 per cent, in 1921 as comnarotl vi*'. 
1914. ' 

There have certainly been slight reductions in the cost of stores (hiri-. 
1925 and 1926, but against tins factor interest charges ownej to i':' 
reluctance of the banks to lend money while the industry is dqircs.;-; 
have been increased. In no other items can there have been any c<>‘, 
siderable changes and it is an indubitable fact that to-day the. iahh*:? 
is saddled vdth a cost of production per lb. which is approximately twi,.: 
the pre-war cost. 

The possibility of decreasing production costs to any appreebU* 
e.xtent seems remote, and the rise in costs except as regards wages nn ! 
salaries, has been due to factors outside the control of the industry. 

103. "\nien Sir Charles limes recently visited the Association b' 
maintained that one of the reasons for the present depression of t!i^ 
industry was probably tliat 3 *arn and cloth prices liad not come dow:; 
to the same extent as the ])ricc of cotton. 

His exact words arc reproduced lielow : — 

“What was really wanted before the industry could got into areally 
healthy condition was a reduction in the price of cloth, so thatitinii'lit 
be more in relation to the general level of prices, Tliere had bctri 
a reduction as shown by the index figures for December 1925 

Itow Cotton. Cotton Cloth. All Cuminotlities. 

158 233 163 

But even so the price of cloth was still much too high, and since tie' 
cfTect of higher duties would be to send it higher still, it was doubtful 
whether those higher duties Avould be to the real advantage of tli'* 
industry in the long run.” 

101. Sir Charles innes was at fault in regard to the index luiiubfr 
for cotton cloth ina.smuch as he took the Calcutta index number wliidi 
included Engli.sh cloth. Had he taken the index number for Tuflian 
cloth it woulfl have been much lower. From the current quotation^ 
issued by the ^lillowners’ Association, the price of Longcloth in •lul}' 
1911 was 91 annas and at the end of December 1925 17-1 annas, wbirh 
was c(pii valent to an index number of 184 in December 1925 and u'’* 
233 as .stated by Sir Charles Innes. The price of Longcloth at the cn'l 
of June 1920 was only’ 17 annas which corresponds to an index number 
of 179 {vide Tables 26 and 27). 

Thus the fall in the price of Indian clo’th while it has not corrcsponfbj 
fully with the fall in the price of cotton, is much more sub.stantial thij'* 
Sir Charles indicated, and moreover it would be impossible for it to i-'-J 
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to correspond with the price of cotton while the cost of inamifactiire is 
still double that of 1914. i 


Cost of Mamtfadxirc 



1911. 

1924. 

Compara- 
tive cost 
in 1024 
(cost in 
1914 equals 
100). 



Pies. 

Pics. 


Co-ai 


5-40 

10-09 

187 

.Stores 


D-98 

14 -40 

146 

Labour 


1S-7S 

39 -09 

211 

Oflico and .Supervision 


1-59 

3-41 

216 

Firt‘ Insurance .. 


•cs 

1-G7 

303 

Municipal and other Taxes . . 

• • 

•Cl 

1-67 

267 

Intere.st. 


2-C2 

5-CC 

216 

Commission on Cloth 


2-47 

4-CO 

18G 

Excise Duty 


.2 -SC 

9-35 

242 

Dyeing charges . . 


2-3C 

4-40 

18G 

Total 

•• 

4S-22 

94-90 

197 

Agents’ Commission 


0-95 

0-83 

87 

Income Tax and .Super Tax . . 

• 

•49 

1-94 

400 

Total including Agents’ Commission, Income 
and .Super Tax 

Tax 

49 -GG 

97 -07 

197 


Cotton cess and tlie town duty on cotton are not included in the above 
statement. The a]i])roxiniate co.st of these two taxes works out at ’4 
to '5 ])ies per lb. The dut)' on stores is included in the cost of stores 
and is not shown separately. Duty on machinery is also not shown in 
the statement as this has been included in the cost of machinery as a 
capital charge. j 

The Industry’s Contribution to the Eevenues of the Country 
IN THE form op Taxation 


Goniribulions to the Imperial Exchequer by the Industry 


105. Income Tax. — Tlio income-tax paid by Bombay City and Island 
mills alone during the last four years is as under : — 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


Es. 

1,38,48,567* 

71,26,890* 

17,20,195* 

7,69,195* 


*Approximations made by the Income-tax Department. 
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From these it will be seen that the decline in the prosperity c: *'■ 
Bombay industry since 1922 has directly reduced the revenue of t- -- 
country by more than Rupees 131 lakhs per year under the hea l r 
Income Tax alone. 


In pre-war days income-tax was only 0 pies per nipec, but thi^ 
now been increased to 1-1- annas. 

106, Super Tax . — ^IVas not levied in 191-1 on C’ompanies or individ’,;’.!- 
but in 1919 was lened on a sliding scale for indi\n(luals and at t!ie Tv 
rate of one anna per rupee on companies and the figures of the rip.;: 
tax paid by Bombay mills during the last four years show the follovrlr.: 
contributions to Irnperial revenue; — 

Es. 


1922-23 


89,60,50-5^ 


192.3-2-1 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


45,26,260* 

9,9-1,172* 

4,25,297* 




Here again the decline in prosperity of the Bombay mill industry lin’ 
materially affected the Bomba}* Pre.sidcncy’s contributions to imperial 
revenues. The loss of revenue to the Imperial Exchequer under fli*' 
head of super-tax has been no le.ss than Rupees 85 lakhs in 1925-26, n? 
compared witli 1 922-23. 

To these figures of income-tax and super-tax paid by Bombay Ulili^ 
mu.st be added the large figure of the income-tax paid by the employee^ 
and sn})er-tax ])aid by pjrivate indi\'idual .shareholders, whose major 
source of income is o])tained from the diviflends received from mill slian-^. 
before an exact estimate can be marie of the permanent loss which tlif* 
revenues of the country would sutler by a continuance of the present 
depre.'-sion in the industry. 

CoUon Cess 


107. The revenue which the Government derive from the proceed < 
of the cotton cc.ss are devoted to the improvement of the Indian cotton 
crop and as such the tax is unobjectionable, but at the same time it i-t 
m-cos-^ar}* to point out that it coastitutes in the aggregate a burden on 
the industry, which difl not exist in pre-war years. Since .-Viiril 
last the original rate of 4 annas per bale has been reduccfl f" 
2 anna.s. 

The figures below show the reali.sations from this tax during the la-t 
three financial years ; — 


AW India Mills 
Bombay Island ^lills 


Hii'a-gr 

Rs. 

.. 4,19,-M5 
.. 1,9.5,872 


1021 - 2 . 5 . 102 . 5 - 20 . 

Rs. Rs. 
5,12,015 .5,01,.52-S 

2,29,0-59 1, 93, 913 
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Import Diiticf! on Stores and Machinery 

lOS. It. is soniowliat, dillicull. to estimate the contribution wliicli the 
cotton mill influst-ry of India makes to Government revenues in the 
form of duties njion stores, but an approximate estimate was made 
by this Association in a letter addressed to tho Government of 
India in 1921— the relevant portions of which are reproduced in 
Ajipcndix 5. 

From this statement it will bo seen that tbo contribution of tho mill 
jndustry in the form of duties on mill stores is in the neighbourhood of 
Ruj>eos 50 lakhs jier annum. In addition, during the last five 
yeans the industry has contributed the following amounts to 
Government revenues in the form of duties on cotton textile macliinery 
imj^nrts : — 



V/iliic of iniu'liincry 

Duty at per cent. 



ffrf valorem. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

1920-21 

.‘1,67.38,510 

9,18,462 

1921-22 

7.61,18,158 

19,10,452 

1922-2:5 

8.19.00.681 

21,22,515 

192:5-21 

5.60,14,868 

14,00,370 

1921-25 

2,67,60,961 

6,69,022 


The groat bulk of this rcv'onue will automatically disappear if 
measures cannot be concerted to restore the industry to prosperity. 

It must' be remembered that stores and accessories used by cotton 
weaving mills were until 1918 allowed to be imported free of duty, but 
the Government of India in that, year, owing to serious deficits, levied 
these duties which now range from 21 to 15 per cent. 

Other Contributions to Imperial Revenues 

109. Until December 1925, the industry contributed very substan- 
tially to Imperial revenues in the form of E.xcise Duty on cloth. In 
192'l-25 this duty amounted to lls. 2,10,00,000. Since 1896, the total 
amount of revenue collected from the industry has been more than 
Rs, 20 crores. 

110. Municipal Taxation.— In regard to Municipal taxation it will 
be seen that the Bombay mills are taxed e.xtreraely hea^dly. 

The figures of the amount jjaid in the form of General Tax, Halalldiore 
Ta.x and M^atcr Tax during the last few years shown in Table 25 vdll 
give some idea of the value of the industry to the City of Bombay and 
the great increase in taxation which tho industr}'^ has to bear to-day as 
compared with ])re-war years dcspit-c the fact that tho number of cotton 
mills in tho Island has not increased during the last ten years. 

Incidentally it should also be mentioned that since April 1st, 1925, 
the charge for water, in s])ite of vigorous protests, has been increased 
to IG annas per 1,000 gallons, a rate which is probably liigher than in 
any large industrial centre in the world, 
y 79—9 ® 
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Tljo cliief reason for the great increase in revenue from Oor.-r.'l T'- 
and Halalkliore Tax is tfiat since TOM. assessments have hv'n in-rc'-- ’- 
by S7A percent, and in addition the rate of tax has also Kvti r.: ..i 
from f);- per cent, to IJL Tliese increased demands on the ip.'l'.;.fr', 
certainly cannot he jnstifiod in the pre.sent. cireumstance.s. 

111. Toxrn (hifijo)} Co'Jnn. — In addition to the ordinary taxes r..--, 
tionod above, the industry ha.s to bear a further special tax (d J'e. 1 i-.- 
bale on all the cotton consumed in the mills. The payments Tec>'i\V.| 
from the Bombay mills from thi.s tax. wliich amount tolls. lO--l*21:'I-t.. 
per annum, is shared by the Development. Department and the Jlimicii .*- 
iity, and the object of the tax was the provision of cheap and .satisfact«'irv 
hou.sing accommodation for the mill hands. The failtire of the hou.-i!.;' 
sclicmc. in the o[)inion of the A.s.sociation. make.s the continuance ef 
this tax unjust, thougli from the corres])ondence. Government do n- * 
seem dispo.sed to remove this unfair burden on the industry. 

Thi.s tax was levied by the Government of Bombay under Sir Gtorp- 
Ijloyd for the express ol)ject of providing oO.OOO one-room tonoinont^ 
for the mill hands of Bombay to be lot to them at a rental not o.xceodiiv 
Bs. 5-8 ]ier month. 

The cstininte<l co.st of the.se rooms was Bs. 1.100 each, but only Ifi.Oli) 
odfl rooms at a co.st (»f Bs. 2,100 each have been (‘rected and Governincnf 
now demand rent.s of Bs. fi-8 — Bs. 10 ])cr room. Government failcil 
to carry out their undertaking and are unable to hd. tho tenomonts at 
these rate.s and their mi.scalculation.s have put- this heavy additional 
tax (m the industry. 

It may be argued that this tax has also to bo borne by India’.s foroi.L'ii 
comj)otitor.s. since all cot.ton exjmrted from the port of Bombay has to 
pay the tax, hnt it should at tho .same time bo noted that tho tax can Ijc 
and is avoided by them Ijy c.xjwrting cotton from Karachi and other 
ports. 

In addition to the abovementioned municipal taxes it must also he 
remembered that the industry contributes directly and inflircctly a 
large jwoport-ion of the terminal ta.xcs levied on goods ontoring Bomh.yv 
and certain propo.saI.s have recently been made for considerably augment- 
ing the revenue thus derived which, if approved, would place a still licavier 
burden on the inrlustry. It is hoped that tlie Government of India will 
not sanction this proposal. 

112. Ftriijitls. — The scarcity of freight space and the high rate, 
demanded have been obstacles in tlic growdh and the devclojunent nf 
the export trade of the industry. In 188-5, the As.sociation, by comhine l 
action, succeeded in obtaining a reduction in freight on piccc-good.s nnl 
yarn to China with very marked effects on this export trade, but /ram 
the ninotie.s, with the advent of the Japane.se on the scene of action, 
witii their subsitlised lines of steamons, the position of the Indi.ari mil! 
indu.stry again became difficult. The differential treatment mcfc'! 
out bv the Conference linc.s as regards freight ratc.s on cotton frci'i 
Bombay to .Japan and yarn and piece-goods to China had occa.sion*' - 
much adverse comment, and the whole position wa.s well set out hy 
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Mr. (now Sir) N. N. Wadia in a speech made by him at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association held in March 1911 ; — 

“Allusions have been made in the report about the decline of your 
j^arn export trade to C3iina markets. I hope your Committee during 
the year will take an interest in this question and enquire into all 
the reasons of this decline. Our Chairman has to-day in his speech 
mentioned one or two special reasons for this decline, but another 
point to be considered in this matter is the question of freight charges 
on raw cotton taken from Bombay to Japan as compared to freight 
for yarn charged to Hongkong and Shanghai by the Conference Liners. 
I understand during the last month freight to Japan for raw cotton 
has been further reduced by them, standing at present at 8*3 rupees 
net for a ton of 40 cubic feet. Taking 100 bales of cotton measuring 
on an average 28 tons of 40 cubic feet, this freight works out to 
Es. 2-5-0 per bale of cotton to Japan or Es. 4-10 per candy. How 
taldng a candy of cotton to produce 677 lbs. of yarn tliis freight works 
out to Es. 2-11-9 per bale of 3 ^arn of 400 lbs. In working this out, I 
have assumed that the spinning charges in Bombay and Japan are 
tlie same ; and therefore the extra the Japanese mills have to pay is 
freight onl}’' on cotton. Adding to tliis Es. 2-11-9, say, about one rupee 
per bale for carriage of cotton to the mills from the ship and back 
from the mill to the ship, and adding also the freight of yarn from 
Japan to Shanghai wliich equals to Es. 1-8 per bale, and deducting a 
rebate equal to Es. 2-4 per bale given by the Japanese to their shippers 
of yarn to foreign countries under 20s counts, this freight would work 
out to Es. 2-15-9 per bale of )^arn made of cotton taken from Bombay 
to Japan, spun into yarn and sliipped back to Shanghai. 

Against this the Bombay shippers have to pay freight for yarn to 
■ Hongkong at Es. 12 and Shanghai Es. 15 per ton of 40 cubic feet less 
Es. 3 rebate. Taking this rate and 100 bales of yarn to measure 36 
tons the net freight for j'arn per bale to Shanghai works out to Es. 2-15-9 
and Es. 3-3-10 to Hongkong against Es. 2-15-0 for Japanese yarn in 
the Shanghai market. Bombay nulls are at a disadvantage of Es. 1-6-0 
per bale or nearly -jtj anna per pound, and this specially when we 
consider that Conference Liners take our yarn a shorter distance and 
a cargo of yarn pays them better than a cargo of cotton due to better 
stowage, if the ship carries a full cargo of yarn only. This is curious 
anomaly, as you-udll see from this comparison. On the other hand 
the Liners complain that carrying yarn freight does not pay them, 
because the j'^arn shipments are so irregular, while they, under the 
agreement, are bound to proAude a number of vessels per month, whether 
they get the full cargo or not. 

Gentlemen, if this so, they have themselves to blame for it, because 
the direct encouragement which they have given to Japanese spmners 
by the extremely cheap rate of freight in cotton in the past years have 
enabled the Japanese to work up a trade in Shanghai in their yarip 
by this advantage in freight, as I have shown above, especially as their 
own yarns in their own market in Japan being protected by Tarifi rates 
they are enabled to dump down the surplus production of yam to 



Shanghai at- a cheaper rate. tlni.=; re<liicing the com of thf* pro li;-.*!- • 
of jam for their ow'n markets." 

The position as (le.scribecl contimies to tiiis d.av. 

113. These difficulties as regards freight space continued to Iiaint^'r 
the development of the cx|)nrt- trade in Indian mill-made gon.l<. ;i;,| 
thereby indirectly helped Japan whose .'subsidised steamer.^ took cor?..- 
from India and brought yarn and piece-good.s to Ijtdia at very hv.v Tat-;. 
During the war these difficulties made themselves felt ^nth special fore... 
and in June 1917 the following cable was despatched by the Associ.tti-'.n 
to His 3Iajesty*.s Secretary of State for India, but no .steps were take" 
to save India's trade with China from being niinc.l ly 
Japan : — 

“Committee Bombay ilillowner.s’ Association desire to call atten- 
tion to very .serious po.=ition tl»at lia.s arisen tlirougli .shortage of freight 
.space of Indian yarn to China. Until recently two sailings of P. tk 0, 
and two of Japanese line monthly have been available ])ut Japanese 
steamers now talcing cotton exclusively for their own use besidt>s 
occiipying .sp.ace in P. ic 0. .steamens. Jforeover the P. A 0. .state 
owiii" Government requirements they are unable to fles])atch more 
than f»ne .-.te.amer monthly and even this doubtful. As cmisequencf 
.stocks yarn acciunnlating in India and if immediate .steps be not taken 
to afford relief, mills in India must closff down involving loss of 
employment to many thousands mill hands. Further Japanese have 
e.xecllent opportunity of killing Indian yarn trade in ('tuna which has 
bf'U built uj) through good and bad times by British merchants 
and this trade orua; lost can never be regained. Kespectfully suggest 
F. ik tb be instructed to take’ Indian yarn to China to exclusion of 
e(»tton for Japan which might reasonnldy be com])elled to bo shij)pcfl 
in Japane.-e bo(t(»ms. Considered essential if British Empire trarle 
iiifere.-.f.s are to be j)rotected tliat at least two British steamens .should 
be made available montldy for Indian yarn for China markets, 
I’e.s])(*f;lfully .submit this matter is of greatest urgency and imjKjrtanee 
and de^erves full weight of your influence.” 

Thf- re-jdy received was very unsatisfactory and was to the effect- that 
then- was no objection on the part of the shipjnng controller to preference 
b"ing given to .shipments <jf Imlian yarns to China by the vessel.s of the 
P. A O. (.'onipany, but that in view of the seriousness of the tonnage 
sitnatifin. the .shijtping controller was not- hopeful of being able to provide 
iidditional fn-ight for these shipments. 

Had gre.iter facilities been available in the matter of freight during 
the war. the e.vport trade might liave been maintained. Japari'-.-e 
nii!!o'..-ner.-:. however, took full arlvantage of the .shipping facilities granted 
to tlicrn .and pushed their goods in different foreign markets. 

11-i. There can be no doubt that rlifficulties in obtaining freight 
rj.'.e.* atjd th'* higdi r.ite-i o! fn-ight constitute a .serious .stumbling-block 
ir! tie* /h-velopmi'sit fif export trade in Intlian yarn and piece-goods, ft 
i ab-» •-■.<•1! Irnown tlait one of the gre.ite.->t helps the Japanese get is hi 
the v..iy of ela-ap freights, vdiieh enables them to get a foothohl in foreigri 
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markets Avlicrc witlinul. similar facilities it is difliciilt for Iiulian mills to 
export their poods. It- is mifortunatc that this Association has not 
been able to obtain the. exact- nett freight rates from Osaka to dilTcrcnt 
foreign markets, so that it might be ])o.ssiblc to compare these rates \yith 
the frcicht rate.s from IJombay. It- i.s also well known that rebates, 
etc., arc given to ,la]ianesc in a variety of ways, and even if the freight 
rates from Osaka to tlilTerent centres were, known, it would be diflicult 
to make, out the exact rebates which the Japanese get cither directly 
or indirectly. 

In Table 2S we give the freight, rates on cotton yarn and piece-goods 
from Bombay to diffen'nt co\mlries. An indication of the advantage 
enjoyed by tile Japanese is a fTorded by the freight rates forcot-ton from 
Bcmihay to Osaka as eompared with the general level of freight rates to 
other foreiiin marlcels. It is obvious from the.'JO figures that no industry 
which has to pay such abimrinal freight charges for exporting its goods 
to foreicn markets can hope to build uj* a healthy export trade such as 
India with its favourable gcngrajihical position might legitimately hope 
for. It- is douhlful if any industry of the magnitude and importance 
of the cotton mill itidustry of India is handicapped in the same .short- 
sighted manner as the Indian industry has hc(Mi all these' yeans. It is 
the considere<l opinion of the As.s«*ciation that a substantial reduction 
is cnllcd for in the freight rate.s if the export tnule in Indian yarn and 
piece-goods is t(» be d(?veh)perl so as to bring jtrosperity to the industry 
ns well as to the whole eouiitry. 


It slundd he also slated that, the railway freight has gone up since the 
war and thr? following table will indicate the extent of this increase .since 
1911 
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Jojiancsc Pcnclralion in Ijidian Export Marhix 

115. AVo \vill here give one or two illustrations to show how 
with all the facilities she enjoys, is able to make very satisfactory 
way ^nth her export trade in j’arn and piece-goods with different countri>i 
while India is losing ground. 

We will first take Persia. The following are the figure.^ of inij'(iTt.< 
into Persia of cotton yarn from India and from Japan during the iVr'i.in 
years ending 21st IMarch 1024 and 21st March 1025, from which it will 
be noticed that India lost ground to Japan who only entered this markvt 
recently : — 

Vi-ar pntlln^ 21-3-1!);; I. | Ynir rmlinc 21-3-l!i2."i. 




!>(5.70,130 , 

1 

IP, 11. >13 j 1II)..'.7.S 

The imports of yarn from Japan were double the import.s of the jirevious 
year, while Indian imports fell by more than 58,000 Batmans, eipiivalenf 
to nearly 000,000 lbs. 

110. -Again, a study of the .sea-borne trade of the Commonweallli of 
Australia reveals the paucity of the trade in yarn and piece-goods between 
India and Australia, but it is noteworthy that Japan has managed to 
obtain a fairly large trade in greygood.s, cotton tweeds and dyed goods 
as will be seen from the following table : — 
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In.iia j-im.ili'i ill ;i insn'li Jiinri* favourahli* ;.'i-ii;;r;ijiliir.'il position imd 
has (Jir<‘c; si4';,jiii-r < i timi 'aitii and y«*l if vill Im nolimi 

llial .Ijipati has n nnirli laif.'< r i-liafi* of flu* ir.ni<* with Kenya, owinfi lo 
ill'* acenninlateil a-ivani if.!<"- r-he po\^es‘-es to wliieli nnisf he added Ihc 
further advanta;*.* dn<* to tin* eliantf over in the li.isis of the eurrency in 
Kenya. 

IIK I'ritis-h Malaya afTotds another i<(ri);in^ illnstralioii of liow Japan 
is flealinp a march over Iialia in foreien markets. From flio slalisfics 
tif Ht2j, it. .-ijipe.irs (liaf in jilain ^oiods tin* proportion of Indian imports 
'vas less than 2 jier <*enl. and in dved ^oods less than 1 per cent-. Jajian, 
who only entered the marki*!. recently ha.s four times as much trade in 
plain, aii'I more than 20 times as much in dyed goods as India. 


119. Altogether Japan. exported cotton cloth in 1925 to tin' Cjiiiri-v 
of 905,339.053 yards and the value of Yon 274.113.039. an iiirr-w-.v 
160,000, 000 yards and Yen 56,000,000 respectively over the {'tovi ;: 
year. Tlie following tables showing the value of cotton goods oxc ':*. -. 
from Japan to different countries in 1922, 1923 and 1921. bear r.nr! ' 
evidence to the tremendous strides Japan is making in her exj'rV: 
trade : — 
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.A.r.i.Ef;Ei> ovER-PRODL’crrox 

120. On*' of the arguments brouglit forward to e.vplain the present 
d*-{ires.s.* 1 .state of the indu.strv i.s that there has been over-product hm of 
piece-goods by Irnlian mill.s. We give below the figures of [iroduefion 
from 19(17-08. from which it will be noticed that the increase in production 
has been quite nonnal an<l gradual : — 
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The production appears to liavo tnlccn a big jump in 1924-25, as 
compared witli the figure for 1923-21, but it must- be remembered that 
ill 1923-24, there were general strikes in Bombay and Alimcdabad and 
therefore a serious curtailment in production. 

The position with regard to the incrca.se in the production of Indian 
mills can be easily c.vjilained. 

In the first place the expansion has been .small compared to the 
groiving needs of a vast and steadih* growing increa.siug population. 

In the nc.vt place the exjiansion may be regarded a.s le.ss than might 
be reasonably ox]iected when the fact i.s taken into consideration, that 
India .supplies only half of the local requirements of her population and 
has a considerable leeway to make up. 

Thirdly, India ha': every right to try and meet the full requirements 
of her omi home market and it is a natural asjiiration for her to try and 
develop her industry until that position is atlaim-fl. 

Fourthly, the expansion of the weaving .side of the industry v.as 
necessitated in the first instanco tlirough lo.cs of the China market- which 
cempelled Imlia to instal more and mor** hioms in order to make up for 
the loss. 


The conclusion to b(> drawn from these facts h that if India vrere 
protected in her home markers against unfair competition and placed 
on terms of equality with competing countrie.s in foreign markets there 
would be no t.ilk of ovcr-]m»duction. The .‘•ituntion with which the 
industry is faced to-day would not have nri«.*n, ami India would be able 
to occupy a position wliich In-r va^t lionic niarl:et and her favourable 
geographical position would entitle her to expect. 

121. If we put out of consideratimi the prfKluction from hand-Ioo:r.= 
then the im])ort.« of pi*-ce-goods p^>/.s iln* qunnfity of Inflian pir-ce-gc-'-'is 
less the total expor:- of picce-^ood.*.- will rej)re.'eni the quantity actually 
plac«i on the Imiian m.arkets. .and the following figure.: indicate ti'.: 
the contention that tlj'-re ha.-- bw-n a pr'^duction in excc.:: of the dertizi? 
of the Iiifibn Marke t is failaciou-.. 
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inaugurate a policy of helping the industry ;n every possible wciv to 
develop trade rvith those parts of the globe where cotton is not pro-n 
and where there is no cotton textile industry. The Japanese inill-owi^crs 
are said to be given special banking and freight facilities and moreover 
the Japanese Goveriunent send special investigators to different parts 
of the world to ascertain the exact requirements of and the possihilitv 
of developing trade with these parts. The Government of India Willie' 
doing inestimable service to the cotton mill industry of the conivtry i( 
they will copy the example of Japan in this respect and take every pos.dhle 
measure to encourage the trade in Indian yam and piece-goods with 
other countries. 

123. There is still a demand for yam in China, but the difhcultios 
as regards freight and exchange coupled with the imfair competition 
from Japan make it well m‘gh impossible for the Indian mill industry 
to re-obtain a footing there. If adequate assistance from Government 
were forthcoming to remove these handicaps, a great step forward would 
have been taken in restoring the industry to a healthy state. 

SuMMARV OF Association’s conclusions 

124, In the foregoing pages, we have tried to explain the genesis and 
history of fhe cotton mill industry, how it has risen from small beginnings 
in 1854 to its present pre-eminent position ns the most important industry 
in India. Wc have also endeavoured to trace the various vicissitudes 
through which the industry has passed and the various difficulties it 
has had to encounter in its existence of nearly 70 years in order to give 
a clear idea to the members of your Board ns to the factors which have 
led up to the present difficulties of the industry. \Vc have also shown 
that the position of the cotton textile industry in India, especially in 
Bombay, is not a happy one. We have examined the causes of the 
depression and set them out at some length in the foregoing pages. We 
now siunmarise these causes. 

fcf. — The prosperity of the Bombay^ mill industry has been seriously 
afiected ever since the Government of India changed the silver basis of 
the currency by closing the mints in 1893 and tried to work on a gold 
parity’. The closing of the mints in 1893 must be taken as the finst legis- 
lative measure which really’ seriously’ affected the industry ; it directly 
affected our export trade in yarn to China and encouraged the Japanese 
to start their own mills in Japan and later on in China itself. Up to that 
year, as we have pre%’iously’ stated, the Indian mills were chiefly engaged 
in spinning y’arns for the Cliina market and the loss of the export market 
to China necessitated the installation of more looms from time to time 
because the export trade in y’arns to China became unprofitable. This 
first currency’ legislation was the precursor of further currency manage- 
ment by’ the Government of India in 1019 when the 2/- ratio was adopted 
and efforts were made to retain the sterling value of the rupee at that 
figure. In spite of all Government’s efforts in this regard the sterling 
value of the rupee foil rapidly' until it reached 1/0 1/4 gold but during tlw 
last two years Government have succeeded in raising it to 1/0 gold. Until 
four years ago, Japan also having a gold basis, had an exchange panty 



of 2s.O 5/8(?. per yen wliich was equivalent to Rs. 153 per 100 yens at 1/4 
exchange. After the earthquake of 1922 the Japanese exehange fell 
from 2s. Ob/Sd. to Is. 7 .3/lCrf. This reduced the j'en exchange in terms 
of rupees to as low as Es. 108 per 100 yen and during the last three years 
the principal advantage Japan obtained was through this drop in the 
Rupee-Yen exchange which enabled her to jimip down large quantities 
of piece-goods and yarn in the Indian markets in competition with the 
Indian mills. AA'e have shown by tables how the yen exchange at any 
given price of Broach enables the Japanese, even when "working single 
shift, to compete up to the })oint of 145 Rs. per 100 Yen irrespective of 
all other advantages. Therefore we .submit that one of the main causes 
of oiu: present difliculties can be put down to the depreciated exchanges 
of foreign countries especially Japan. Italy also owing to her depreciated 
exchange is at present, in jjosition to put increased quantities of piece- 
goods on the Indian market, and in Egypt, the Levant and other markets. 

2nd . — The second difhculty we have to point out is that the competition 
the Indian mills arc suffering from is not fair owing to the Japanese mills 
being allowctl to work t wo .•shifts for 20 hours a day and to employ women 
and children at night. The Government of India on the other hand have 
practically restricted the mills to (50 hours working a week by prohibiting 
the employment of women and children at night, for as there is difficulty 
of obtaining labour here, it is practically im])o.ssiblc to work double shift 
in Bombay. 

3rd. — We have also shown that the wages in the Bombay mills have 
increased to a greater extent than the cost of living and are in some 
instances 21- times the pre-war figure. Labour charges in the Bombay 
mills constitute the large.st item in the cost of manufacture, and if this 
charge be not reduced in conformity with the fall in cost of living, then 
the raillomiers are at a loss to know how to reduce their manufacturing 
costs fmther having made all other reductions possible. 

dlh. — We have also shown that the development of the industr)' is 
being retarded by excessive taxation. Income-tax which used to be 
levied at 6 pies in the rupee is now charged to companies and indmduals 
over a certain income at the rate of over 11 annas in the rupee. There 
was no super-tas in the pre-war days, but in 1919 this tax was levied 
on a sliding scale on individuals and at a flat rate of one anna on companies. 
There was also no cotton cess until 1923. Import duties on machiner}^ 
and store.s of cotton weaving mills were not le^^ed until 1918, but in that 
year the Government of India owing to the serious deficit levied duties 
which have since risen to 2-1- per cent, on machinery and 15 per cent, on 
all stores, like sizing ingredients and other accessories. 

Up to December last, excise duty was levied on the industry and this 
brought to the Government of India an annual revenue of something 
like 2 crores of rupees. The industry has to make further contributions 
to Provincial revenues in the shape of increased stamp duties and pays a 
tax of one rupee per bale as tomi dutj' on all cotton brought into Bombay. 
Municipal taxation has been trebled owing to mill assessments having 
been increased by 87i per cent, since 1912, the rate of general tax having 
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been increased from 9 7/8 per cent, to lU percent.. habUdiort ■' 
3j per cent, being levied on the higher .asses-sment. and ati enbanr-r ■■•• • 
of the charges for water from 8 annas to Ifi anna.^ per 1 .(k'h) i;nri - ; 
Although all these items of taxation paid to the difterent holiv.^ r'v. 
appear to be small, the sum total constitutes an apprcciahl*.- ; 
the cost of manufacture of yarn and cloth. 

125. These, in the opinion of our Association, are the mainwr-, . 
which have led to the pre.sent depression in the Bombay industry. I; 
the opinion of our Association they are of a permanent character Ici ,’.:; .• 
as long as the Government of India maintain exchange at Is. l>?., ] 

foreign countries employ women labour at night and work double 
of 20 hours a day, and the e.xisting labour charges iu India cannot 1- 
reduced, and taxation is not reduced, the indu.stry is bound to be afloct- .; 
permanently. 

12G. IVe have shown to what extent the present depre.'wion is due to 
the competition of foreign countries especially Japan in the Indian inarb* 
and in the export markets wliich the Inrlian mill.^ used to enjoy. 

127. We have also endeavoured in the previous pages to show thu 
the indu.stry is of paramount importance to India. The indu.stry kv 
made very large contributions to the revenue.s of the country in prospero;.-' 
years and it employs a very large number of people at a rate of wai:'i-< 
higher than what is generally prevalent in any other industry in Iiidi,!. 
The A.ssociation therefore maintains that the industry .should be protcctel 
by Government in some way. 

128. The question, therefore, your Board will have to con-sidor i« 
what form and to what extent protection should be given to ovcrcfui!** 
the four main handicap.s from which the Indian cotton textile industry 
is suflering. To overcome the first handicap, i.e., the difficulties broueld 
about by the currency policy, we suggest as in certain other civilized 
countries where competition exi.sts from foreign countries owing tn 
jlepreciatcd exchange that a proportionate increased duty be levied on 
coods from that country equal to the depreciation of e.\'change of that 
rountry. On this basi.s when the Japanese excliange fell in India from 
\T)?t to 108. if our indu.stry had been protected in proportion by the inipo'i- 
tion (»f a 15 per cent, extra import duty, the present po.sition would not 
have arisen. At pre.sent the exchange is 129 instead of 153, tlie norni'd 
exchange before the war, and tlierefore. the protection which ought t" 
bo given to the indu.stry at the present time .sliould he something lib' 
8 per cent, if we reckon the cost of cotton as 50 per cent, of the co'^t o. 
manufacture. 

129. Protection af/ainst coimlrkis v:hcre cotton jnills worl: douhk 
with Jfinnlp and child labour — It is very difficult to ascertain the 
advantage the Japane.se mills obtain by the employment of women and 
children at night, wliich raake.s double .shift working po.^.^ible. H h^' 
been stated by competent authorities that the advantage i.s someMur.:.' 
in the neighbourliood of 5 per cent, owing to reduction in interc.stchnrp'*, 
.‘f.iperv'ision charges and general working e.xpen.ses without taldng 
account the gain in wages obtained b\’ the employment of females (>:. 
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night; work. It can be shown from the table given in paragraph lOd 
tlmt in an Indian mill supervision charges of 3'‘1 ])ics, fire insurance 
charges of T 67 pics, j\Iunicipal Taxes of 1 * 57 pics, and half the interest 
charges amounting to 2*83 pics, can bo saved by double shift worldng 
or in all 9*47 pies per pound in a total cost of 97*67 pics per pound, i.c., 
10 per cent, approximately or 5 per cent, on the whole cost of cloth ^vith 
cotton at its present price. 

130. The Imperial and Provincial Governments as well as the 
Municipal aiillioritios should in the opinion of the Association make every 
possible clfort' to reduce taxation to the lowest jiossible limit by cutting 
down their expenditure. As a finst step the duties on machinery and 
mill stores should be abolished. The.sc duties arc inconsistent with the 
dictum of the Fiscal Comnii.ssion that raw materials should ordinarily 
be admitted free of duty as this was an obvious j)rinci])lc of general 
acceptance in ])rotcctionist. countries. I’he company super-tax which 
has been a hindrance to the development of the industry and is a conspi- 
cuous form of double taxation should also be abolished. The town duty 
of Rupee 1 per bale .should also go. The Govermnent of Bombay have 
not carried out the undertaking given by them that they would build 
50,000 rooms for the millhands of Bombay and let them at Rs. 5-8 per 
room. The extravagance of the Bombay Development Department 
in this matter is under invest ig.ation, and we do not therefore wish to 
make any further remarks here .save to state that the tax is hampering 
the industry and also making the port- of Bombay a very dear ])ort in 
comparison with other ports (sec memorial from the Bombay Chamber 
of Conmicrce to the Government in this respect). The Govenunent of 
India in the opinion of the .Association might further assist the industry 
to return to jno.s])erity. 

(a) by retlucing niilway freights on Indian mill-made goods to 

Calcutta, Delhi. Cawnjmre, Lahore, Amritsar and other piece-goods 

and yarn markets, 


(6) by negotiating with the steam ship companies with a \iew to 
reducing the shipjnng freights from Bombay to ^ladras, Calcutta, 
Singapore, Basra, Zanzibar. Mombasa, Port Said and the Levant and 
all other export markets. At present, the Association is at the mercy 
of the shipping lines, and they will not consider any representation 
by us in this behalf. The Government of India might well follow the 
example of Japan in this respect and subsidise their shipping lines to 
enable them to quote cheap rates to the merchants with a ^^ew to 
increasing the export trade, 

fc) by appointing Trade Commissioners, like Japan in various 
countries to assist the industry in the export trade, 

(d) and lastly by adopting a scientific tariS so that the goods which 
Indian mills can manufacture and supply to India shall not be open 
to unfair competition from foreign competitors. 


I3L As we have shown the industry is handioappe.! to the extent 
t per c^ut. on account of exoliango and an fsdoiitronal o per cent, on 
scoount of double shift working mavio possible by the employment oi 



female labour at night in regard to outmost serious conu'-i*.- 
industry thus requires in order to place it in an equal position rit’-i f -V - 
countries in respect of the cost of manufacture a'lditionnl p.-* 
equivalent to 13 per cent, and further additional prot.:>ction to 
nulls to make the necessair allowances for depreciation to p’.t;.- 
machinery. It may be argued that the raising of tho iiviporr -i.-' 
might raise the price to the buyers. The ansvircr to that arunin'.- r.' ^ 
that there are no less than 337 mills in India to coinjx'te ai.v.in>‘ t,- ' 
other and to establish equitable prices. Tlie buyers were snti<:;-^i 1 •• f • 
foreign competition of a cut throat character .stimulated bv dcj'r.viu,'; 
exchange came in. and the disappearance or the reduction in the 
of this competition by an enliancement of the import, duties v.ill r ■ 
overturn the economic laws of supply and demand. This is conclr.-UNv'. 
proved by the past history of our taxation. The raising of th.e ir.'.p v 
duties to 1 1 per cent, did not raise the price of cloth nor did it in f - 
check its consumption. 

132. It is the considered opinion of the Ass'oriation that if the s!*':’.:: ; 
exchange were brought down to L«. -If/. Gold and Japanese 31ills ’..v:' 
made to work one shift not emidoj'ing women and children at 7iight. tl-.i 
the industry could .stand on its own legs and would not require prt>tcc{i 
It i.s a curious jihenomeuon that all the important indust rie.s of this conntr:, 
vh,. Sugar, Cement, Iron and Steel and Leather suffer much from tb- 
e.vchange policy of the Government of India and have a.sked for proteefie;; 
In tho opinion of the As.sociation while the Government of India might I” 
abl<‘ to .save Tliree Crores of Kupces by keeping the e.vchange at C-!. 
they are lo.sinc far more bv ha\'ing tho indu.strics of the country ina 
crij)|)le;l state and not being able to pay income-tax and snpcr-ta.v, ai;l 
as lonu as artificial management of e.vchange is continued by tlic Gowrii 
m*‘nt of India, the industrie.s of the country will have to be protocfvd ti.< 
tret o^'(•r their diiricultie.s. 

133. In Cfinrlusion we mo.st cmjdiatically .state that oiir inda.-frv 
lias lie..'!! treated a.s a Cinderella. The slogan of tho Government of Iri'lii 
during the industry's .'Seventy years’ existence lias been “ when in v.Miit 
of nioivy tax the cotton industry ”. Act-s and measures have heen p '.- ‘ 'i 
and change.^ in exchange policy linve been made uithoiit the slight* * 
reference or .slendero.st regard to their bearing on its well being till to d»y 
the industry .staii'ls in danger of immediate collap.so iinle.'.s needful ar. 1 
>j eedy succour is rendered. The future of the cotton indu.stry rests ea 
the finrlincrs of your Board and a spee<ly execution of them by the (etverr:- 
mejit of India. The .•V.^sociatiun tru.st that now the hour for action 
.‘■tntek neither will fail them. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir. 

Your most obedient K'-rvarit, 

. T. .MALOXKV. 

iSVc/'c/ztcy, 
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APPENDIX I 


Japanese Factorv Act 


' ' (Fmw No. 46 of2Sth March 1911, amended March 1923) 


Art.. I. This lavr shall apply to factories coming under one of the following 
bends : — 

(fl) At present employing ten or more operatives. 

(ft) When the nature of the industry is a dangerous one, or where there is a fear of 
it being injurious to health. Fact ories’in which the application of this law is unnecessary 
may he exempted by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. n. (Deleted and replaced by the Industrial Workers’ Minimum Age Daw.) 

Art. ni. Factory owner.? shall not be jicrmittcd to employ in their workshops for 
more than eleven hours a day Jads under .sixteen years of age or females. 

• The competent Minister may, during a period of fifteen years from the enforcement 
of this law, prolong the working hours mentioned in the preceding paragraph according 
to the Wnd of work, but this extension must not exceed two boms. 

1 Where the factories are operate the total worldng hours shall be calculated by applying 
I the provisions of the two preceding clauses. 

Art. W. Factory owners shall not be permitted to employ between the hours of 
, 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. youths under sixteen years of age or females. When, however, the 
i sanction of the Government authorities has been obtained operatives may be employed 
■ to II p.m. 

■Jl Arts. V & VI. — ^Deleted. 

-| Art. VII. Factory, owners shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant during working hours a recess of at least 
30 mihutes when the hours of work exceed six, and of at least one hour when the hour.? of 
■( work exceed ten. • 

■; The recess specified above shall be granted in general e.xcept, however, in oases where 
i , official sanction has been obtained. 

I 

When owners grant a recess exceeding one hour in the summer they may after obtain- 
; ing official sanction extend the working hours by not more than the excess of the recess. 
.! Such extension, however, shall not exceed one hour. 


Art. Vni. In cases of necessity owing to the occurrence of some natural calamity, 
or accident, or owing to the fear of some accident, the competent Minister may suspend 
the application of the provisions of Arts. Ill & W and the incceding article with limitations 
as to the nature and district of the industry. 


J 

J 

j 

i 

? 

f, 


■ In cases of urgent necessity duo to unavoidable circumstances the factory owners 
inay, with the permission of the administrative authorities for a limited period, e.xtend 
the working hours regardless of the provisions of Art. Ill, or employ females over 16 
regardless of the provisions of Art. IV, or stop the holidays mentioned in the preceding 
article. 

In cases of urgent necessity, factory owners may extend the working hours wdtbin a 
™t not exceeding two hours for a period not exceeding seven days per month, notifying 
the administrative authorities beforehand in each case. 

In industries where the press of business depends upon the season, factory owers 
may, during a fixed period, having previously received the sanction of the administrative 
tl working hours within a limit not exceeding one hour, provided 

CM i’Ids period the proportion of 120 days per annum is not exceeded ; in these 

ws, during the period for wdiich sanction has been received, the provisions of the preeed- 
g paragraph do not apply. However, in case where it is necessary to prevent the loss 
shah"^ ™^terials of substance which might perish or deteriorate quickly, official sanction 

b® necessary within the limits of four consecutive davs and seven days in all in 
one month. * 


upon ^ Factory owners may not employ youths under sixteen years of age or females 
danoer ®I®U”ing, oiling, inspecting or repairing machinery in motion, or the 

remov°n* ?^®*'*°**® arrangements for the transmission of motive power or of fixing or 
of n, belts from machinery in motion or arrangements for the transmission 

we power ; or other dangerous work. 
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Art. XXI. Any person who without jusfc ennso refuses to allow, obstructs or ovadas 
(ho competent oflicials’ inspection or who does not answer their questions or gives false 
answers or who obstructs the examinations of the workmen or apprentices shall bo pumshed 
by a fine not exceeding 500 yen. 

Art. XXII. A factory owner or .a person taking the place of a factory owner under 
Article XIX, shall not bo exonerated from punishment for any breach of this law, or 
orders issued on the basis of this law or any disposition made in accordance therewith 
by his representative the head of his family, a member of his family, a person living in 
the same house, an omplo 3 ’oc, or any other person engaged in the business, on the ground 
that such breach was committed without his instructions. But, a.s regards a factory 
superintendent, where he has exercised proper care, this clause docs not apply. 

A factory owner, or a person taking the place of a factory owner under Article XIX, 
shall not be e.vcmpt from the punishment of this law on the ground that he was not aware 
of the age of the operatives. However, eases where no fault is attributable to the factory 
owner under Article XIX, or the manager, do not fall under this heading. 

Art XXIII. Persons who arc di.ssatisficd with the procedure of the administrative 
authorities under this law may lodge an appeal when their rights have been unlawfully 
injured thej^ maj’ lodge a civil appeal against the authorities. 

Art. XXIV. The competent lilinistcr may apply the provisions of Articles IX, XI, 
XIII, XIV, XVI and XVIII to XXIII to factories which do not fall under Article I, 
but which cmploj’ motive power. 

Art. XXV. This law, and orders issued on the basis thereof, shall, with the exception 
of the provisions and penal clauses relating to factorj' superintendents, apply to Govern- 
ment and public factories. 

As reganls Government factories, the authorities having jurisdiction shall perform the 
duties of the administrative authorities under this law’ or orders issued on the basis thereof. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

The date of the enforcement of this law shall bo determined bj’ Imperial Ordinance. 
For three years after (he enforcement of this law, the w’ords “ sixteen j'cars ’’ in the law 
shall bo read as “ fifteen j'cars ”. 

In eases where workmen arc employed in two or more shifts the iwovisions of Article 
W shall not apply for the three j”cars following the enforcement of the law'. 

In eases where j’ouths of less than fifteen and females arc emploj'cd in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph, at least four holiday's a month shall be granted and the working 
hours .shall be changed after cveiy period of not more than ten da^’s. 



APPEXniX 2 




f ? t> .tr;r.‘^r‘ — fV'r/T,?;-'-/- J-.V..' ^-r ff rr- 


" Onr of f}:(' ri.ii:i cri-'v.-.r. -r- of th*' vo*.‘<iii T;;;li iivh-.'.rv r-f Ir;!;-. i; 

.Japan r.i'ocp*».<l {Jio (’or.rci'.tfor. r.'io;*:'',! «iy S'.- ItiSrrti.'.t'inr.'.! ro-f r-r,-.' •• 

Vi'a-hirrSop in IPIP r '.:arJi!r- I i.urx of vr.rl.. ;-l— Js*.- to rsSifv i;. 

inill< arc to-'I.ay v-orkinz }i>';:r' a »5.\v in t'.'M •shift >, nr.-l .'ir.'l (-'i ! tr.-; 

are crr.pliaye.i nS n'ziit on vrry lo-.v T);i: cnahJ. j ,r.npi:v j.« sni';< to k-vn t?. •- 

imnii/arStirinz ro.-fs- at cnrnjn.rativrJy Jo-.-.- lovcl. anJ in vj/ov of thi*. n.nJ oth’r 
ytariCC': '■nch a- J-p-rc-iAt-'l ( xeli.'in-.'o, rt>\. Japnr.f-i* comj»-tition h.u ro;”<> to I.- J. . 
upon ni crf--h- nnftir in it s ntnri'. [f i-. ri-zn f fah!- that Jnp.Tn h.a'.c h--,’ 

<so ronsjilrrohly If-hiri'l otLi.r ir.'in-strially r.flvnn.-rf! cfiJintri--" soi far n-< h-r trtMta-.'fs*. 
of I.abonr i^ tr-n''-rr.'<J. Put it is not m-roly that tli- lit.ovir corislit !•>!;■! pn v,\i!;r! ; ia 
Jap, in cive nnf.tir arlvant.i"'' t^i th- i'otti>n r'll! in<lii-try of t h. it ronritry in<'s>nip'f ir : 
tho nnntifacttjrc = of In-li.t— aivJ. it may U? n'l-Iff!, a!-*» of F-if.'M<Jiirr ; l"(l 
con- Mem! inn? .i[ i rsqtiir*' tint fh- for.* rntiuiif ; of all c iviii/s.l (si iri'rit'-s ar. l tl * 
Intcmatis'na! I-ihnir ttllic ■■honM hriir.’. jin --;!rr to lir,?r upon th- ntitlmritii’ • in .Ism:? 
to ni.ijiC th.if fO'.nitry tf»‘ the line v. ith other i-ivili’-il i-oniitrif? -so f.>r a? tr* atm.-n’* < f 
labour ie cnn';ern'.->l. 


Mirrti'H.'.-? <in llirfnriT'iitNT 

*‘ In th- first plii-e, flio .f.ipar.- •- tnil!o•.•.-n<•r^ an?! othf-r rnii’l-syrr-s rn-ruit 1 ib.-iur in .» 
rnann'T tvliich ji ilevoi'l of all cthi.'.il atel nior.il l■•lr>^il^••-ati^>:l^, ns i; rvM'-n-'''! l.y tl-' 
arti'h- on the .•siilijrsi in th- (),-t'tl»'r i'-in- <if fh- ‘ Jiitfrn.itioml Lahf>iir ' {fin 

thn psTi cf .‘'Ininro Yoshi-ahn, Itirf-tor of r.u-tory 

“ It ii r-tim.if*<l that iie.irly n:-ii ea< li year umvi- ab-m* tlsrfsii'.'bout the country 

roeruitinz vork-perple for f.ift<sri<’-. min*'?, anti o’b'-r public uorl.*'. Tbo rs’Cf?iit< r? 
mm'- frism tb*' l')?v(st Rtnttn of •■o-is-ty, nnJ ■•'I'-h arc the ts.ifarioiii ?vk\.? tli'-y piiniu' in 
ir.'U’.''iiiz v.ons'n to join fnetsiri'-s, <-te., tli.it tlfy nr- JnM'Ieil uhcre’.sr tliey co. In 
ortb-r til, at ue m.iy tiof I - ars-u-s<'<l tif exazi'i-ration or mi'srcjirc ■erit.ition ??i' r*'pn>liiee th- 
wonli of the Japi.ne •' ntithority ti.imefi above : — 

“ • The prirviiii! im r 'M of the sliflieiilty i.n re- niitinz 'voms'ti v.'orl.'T? r.in be 1 iM at tbs' 
floor both of th.e re-niitinz !!'.''T,t an'l of th*- fa-tfsry tsvii-T. Kteesiive lifsiif i-l tci rk, 
lo’.? uaz-’, niirht V'cr!;, fO’i;"'-!i<sn, r<- tri '--tl frs-e'lorn-- f Ji*' e rnti'liti'in' til th-- j>/t t t>’i 
flo'jbl all I'.ive a hai!H'-’ri!'u eiT'—l on clTort t. recruit uotnen. In a'Milion to 
(if one in.iy cite tb'- exnz;'‘-r,i'i<l reiiort « v.hn b nr- > siruetinu • re-'-iM-'U tie- irn •{ on liM'- 
pronn-e-'fif tb*Ti''’niitiiiza','eiit', riven ' unj.Iy to i’!:!!— tb- ■...ini-n tsi work, th- <Ii • ler. enbl- 
manri'T of tlu'ir i»‘r. i -t-nt nttcnipt' to j--r'u.i'!e them, t!.<-ir \io|-iit lus'l in'iiltiti.* aet-i. 
atM other injii-'tife.; have h.nl a de' i'bfiiy n'’t:att\e intbss-n-e. Aviin, th.'- eoun'ry bil'. 
i-e many ‘sittldcii cli.inzc' in their frn nd- an'l r'-'t'-ne bitt* r ili'ill'i'ii'inm-nt i ; Ib-'V besr of 
the ri hs to life aii'.l lu-allh in f.i'-.t'iry wtrl; ; an inno<-ent country rirl, v.lio ^•ff home full of 
liciltii an'l vizour .‘soon rctumi v. it’h wrccheil health .an'l liarzard fare, or ti'-.v! eorrir i of 
her litter moral ruin aii'l il*-j:ra'lalio:i. It i? ’•aid tha» in evtrein'- c.a'ei fji) jiere< fit. of Ib- 
neivly rccniircd v.-orncjj vorher-s ilroji out within .a nioolh after th'-y are en-.a'/c/l and 

that'a di-lrift i< ‘ worhcfl out’ for rcenntiri" piirpo es within .‘seven yi ar*' 

’ It i^ s-ai'! that if a man lui'l .a ihsu.zhter, no ni.atter if h'- live s jn the rernotet i'lland villiz<- 
he will have live or .‘•ix rccriiitinz ni<-n vi ;if inz him every day, Tlu-y call on him n'»t only 
at borne but in tlie field if he is workinz there, .b'ome iwoph; have been driven to nut 
ii'Jtice.5 at tlieir door- with the .istatement 'XO IbkUGIlTKK l Oli I'WhT 01l\ ttUK 

IN THIS IIOL'.S’H.’ to keep of! tlv importunate reeruiteri ‘ 'Ibef 

i-i ke-n tonjr»etiti'?n in Fccurinz worker-, variotn nietho'l- — •'•ometim' ; qii'-stiomb's nf 
adoptf-*! to bind the workers untily'hi'-a' nile-.i nrs. loryoiten. ' 

’* It appear? that Fome time b.ai-k an (Inlinati'-e w,as intro'Iueed nominally v/ith tbs- 
objeot of eoritrollin-z the <.y.- tern of n-enjitmerit, but in reality it only thi ; d'-rri'Iio ' 

sy.-stem which iiiMo-jbtediy con-titut'-! a blot on rn'idern eivili .ation. 


U::cAr;ni> ror. \Yfii;KE.".s- 

“ If Wf roar turn to net'ial labour con'iition.? a- j.rov.ailinz in Japane-e faetor:'--', etc., 
Vt'e azain lind la very ili's-'juif-tinz “tate of thiriz' a- ''lill I"- ■■:''.-n from the f'sllo-.'. ;ni; e.rtrset 
take.n from th'-- Japan Year Ilo.a.': 

” ‘An in piirv mad- by tl.'r Itr-j.artment of Avri'-idture an'l f-’ornni'-ri'- in Aj ril I'.'lb in"' 
th'* liviisZ an 1 'li'tarv conditi-,--.- of v-orkni'-ri in ofSl .s-jiiniiiriZ, ^rfivirsz a.ed dy'ir.-' 
faetoriv- thr' ii.'hout the cs nntry ha-, ma'b- an int'-f' -:!ifi-_' ili-'-I'>-:ire, 'Iheb'-'). of t-r 
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«-orIfcre nrc /oinnlps nntl nrc nccoiiiiiiodfllod in the fnotory hoarding bouses, where they 
nro cliicfly fed with lioiled rien in *13 i)pr cent. oF the total nuinbor of factories. In the 
other factories the staple food i.s jjoorer, the rice supplied being mixed with cheaper 
barley, millet or .sueet jjolatoes in the proportion of from 20 to fiOper cent. In most 
ca.'Jes subsidiary dishe.s consist of vegetables, meat or fish being supplied on an average 
oiih’ eight times a month... In e.xceptional cases neither fisli nor meat is given throughout 
the year though only two factories were distinguished in this respect. Boarding is 
chargctl in SO factories is free in 190, while in 228 factories workmen are required to pay 
n portion. 

“ ‘ IVorkshops have generally come to bo better equipped from the hygienic point of 
view but the condition of dormitories is ns bad ns before, except in some large factories. 
iSmall factories have no special accommodation for lodging and the workers arc made to 
live and sleep in a part of the factory btiilding or in attics destitute of sanitary devices 
.•such ns ventilation, sunshine, etc. For instance the dormitories covering n small area 
of TO'-tOS t.subo (I t.Mibo is equal to (i sq. ft.) arc made to accommodate 84'327 men and 
women, O' 91 tsiibo (le.ss than .51 sq. ft.) per oj)crntive. Bed rooms are in defiance of 
hypcnic rules. In mo.st cases ojily 'fi to 1 tsubo (.1 to ti sq. ft.) nrc allotted to one person 
while in some ca.scs two to ten persons arc compelled to lie down in a space of 1 tsubo. 
What is much worse, 3.57 factories nrc not provided even with a sick room. When a 
worker is taken ill, he or .she i.s confined in the ordinary bed rooms and whczi the case 
turns out to lx serious the patient is sent home or to the hospital under special contract 
Only in eight factories nro there jihysicinns in nttcjidnnco.’ 

" It would be superfluous to make any comments on the above-quoted extract, but it 
will be generally agreed that notwithstanding licr groat industrial advancement, iJni)an 
has betrayed a most lamentable and callous disregard for the well-being of her factor^' 
workers who, it should be remembered, arc mostly women. 

Adults have xo Holiday 

" From the report of the Bombay Jlillowncrs’ Association it appears that the Association 
was informctl by the Government of India that, although Japan had not ratified the 
Washington Convention regarding hours of work in factories, she had framed an amended 
Factories Act, but even this Act lays down no restrictions regarding hours of employment 
c.\cept in the case of children. It was moreover laid down in the Act that factories in 
which the njiplication of the Act was unncces.sary might be exempted by Imperial 
Ordinance. The general tenor of this amended Act may bo judged from the clause 
quoted below as a specimen. 

“ Article VII. — Factory owners shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant during U'orking hours a recess of at least thirty 
minutes when the hours of work exceed six, and of at least one hour when the hours of 
work exceed ten. 

“ The recess specified above bo granted in general except, however, in cases where 
oQicial sanction has been obtained. 

“ Thus the factories nrc closed onl}’ for two daj's in the month, but those holidays are 
meant only for youths under sixteen and females. It would appear that adult males 
have to work without a single dnj' of rest or a single holiday. 

“At the seventh session of the International Labour Conference, Mr. Suzuki, who 
represented the working classes of Japan, inveighed bitterly against his countr3'’s failure 
to ratify the Wasliington Convention. He said;— ‘As regards the Washington Hours' 
Convention, ns a representative of the Workers' Movement of Japan, I must acknowledge 
with "great regret and disappointment the utter failure of the Japanese Government to 
ratify this Convention. The fnuit is so self-evident that I will refrain from labouring the 
point.’ 

Indu and Japan Compared 

“ The London Times in a leading article in its issue of the 2nd December 1925, compared 
the conduct of India and of Japan in respect of the recommendations of the International 
Labour Confcrenco in the following words ; — 

“ ‘ If Indian labour conditions still fall short of the ideal, it should in fairness be remem- 
bered that the Indian Government has set a fine example to many other nati^s in carrying 
out by legislation the recommendations of the Liternational Labour Comcrcnceat 
Washington, In some respects India has indeed outstripped AVashington itself, ine 
Japanese Government, on the other hand, if it has accepted the recommendations of tna 
Conference and has passed numerous laws for the improvement of labour conditions. 
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X(K 2‘2r, an of 11120 


Tttn SIiM.owxrns' Apsoctation. 

/.'miifi tr, 12lh rdirmrtf 1926. 

Tnr HoswiAnY .SrcKrtAuv. 

Tin: .lAr-AM'.j: Cotton .Siiirrmw' AsPOftATinN, 

U0MI5AV. 

nrATi Srr, 

I ntn iUr<vl/yl to ncl.fio«lr<lcr llio n-^-finl of your Ictfor Oatwl tlir 2Stli Jnniiarv I92G. 
My Co!niiiit!fH< linvp c-iri fnlly < the .•-latoiiic'HlK niid lln’ vitjws cxprcssctl therein 

and in virn i>f tin- iinjv.jtanri' nf Il)i’ .••tjhje.'t liavr ilrrmc<! it filtfnt; to rejilv to the letter 
f..ir.nrr.i|.h hy p.-ir.iL-iaiih. in tin' i-m loom' yoti will lind j»y Association’s answers to 
e.-.eh of th*' ctin'.< !;tir»n\ in.nli' hy y<ni in jiixl.a-pn-titinn. 

I ntn nK'i «ir(<'S<sl to infonn yon tlint. nnlc<» 1 hear from yon within two clnvs of rteeipt 
of th:-. httf r, tny n mimtt'o Will iiinlrr>laiiil that yon have m. ohjictioii to the piiblica- 
tioii cf thf com-'pi'nih iicn. — Yonr.' faithfully. 


(Signed) T. MALOXEY'. 

Secretary/. 


I.rrrr.r. rr.o't tijj Jai-an Cun.iv 
Siitvrt !;•'* A’soaATtoN 

A<'ei*nlin;'. to the l tf<-'l » ;ati«ti< •• pnMi‘'hisl 
liy the .lajiaiu-*' C<itton M» tx-liant'-' I'nion, 
vhiili vill Ik- »!ilt'e<itiently «oiitirtnHl 
liy th'- Cii'totn A'liliorities here, it »’• most 
n ti'.ntl aide to '<■<• that dnriiie the eh-vi n 
tnonths fr<<«i .lunnary to XoveiiiNr l!*2.’i. 
the *-\j<ort of cotton yarn «■( n‘litute<l 12| 
j.» r eejit. below ;>(» ronnt- and ^71 jx-r cent, 
abrne lilt (■(■tint', ns jH r part iciilnrs given 
below ; — 


M- 

.ami bi'luw 

1:50 » 

bah-:. 

lf>' 


2(*(;i 

»» 

2tK- 


S.OOtt' 

*• 

:?2' 


.. Hl.l'.Ktl 

*• 

•itv 


.. •Kl.tCir 


rj-: 


. . }i,ri7si 

• » 


Total 

.. 7(i,S2.'{ 



(llab's -UXt lb 

eneli.) 


A- 

lulmittiu’.: that 

cotton yam 

abov 


SO'j cannot (cononiii ally be produced in 
India, and its Mipjily is to be obtaim'd from 
abroad the major portion a! imjiort of 
Japanese cotton yani does in no way stand 
in conipetitiun with lloinbny mills in tbc 
lea*"t, but on the otber Imml is very much 
belpfii! to the important Imndlnom indupfry 
of tin- country, by supplying fbe ebenp and 
good iimtcrial. As for lower counts than 
UOs .Tnpnne.'C' yarn is ab'olufely impossible 
to compete with local yarn ; for cNninplc, 
tlie local yam of 2l».s, His and Hs is quoted at 
lil annas* 12} annas and 10 annas ]>er Ib. 
against Japanese yum of M atiuas, 13^ ntnias 


Association's Keply 

^ .Arcording to tbe figures published by the 
tJovcmmeiit of India, the import/i of 'yam 
have liecn considerably umler-esttinatcd. 
Tlic (lovemrnent of India figures show 
iinportations of nearly T'l.OOO bales of 
yarn from Japan in tbe ticriod named. 

lA'aving aside this inneeuraey, from your 
own figures, the importation of 32 counts 
nml below is not 12} jiercent. but nearly 
2.*» |K-r cent. 

'I'hc Itomiiay Millowners’ Association 
do not admit that yam above 30s counts 
caniwt lie economically produced in Indio. 
The dflieial figiire.s of production show that 
in tbe Inst completed finaneial year, tlic 
equivalent of no Ic.ss than 03,000 bales of 
counts above IlO.s were produced in Indian 
mills. Tliis yarn is uscsl chiefly in tbc 
weaving departments of fbe mills which 
prtHlnce it ; but if yarn produced under 
sweated labour eoiidition.s, and in countries 
with dejirecioteil c.xebongcs arc not per- 
nult(><l to compote unfairly, Indian mills 
would siiiiply the great bulk of the yam of 
all efiunts Wlow JOs used by the liandlooms 
of India. It is a natural aspiration of 
every self-resjiceting nation, and it is its 
dutv to supply its own requirements 
rather than to send its raw products 3,000 
miles to another countiy and bring back 
manufactured gootls produced from those 
raw products to compote against its own 
industries. 

As to whether the imports of Japanese 
yarn of lower counts will eventually dis- 
npiiear from the Indian market, my Com- 
mittee consider that it would be a grave 



LsTTEr. rr.'*'! tixt . .TArAN 

fjKrrrrr.s' A.':?'><'IATi'>y — rnr‘,-l. 

12! .'rnA.’ r<'{>-‘'tivrlv. H*'"'''', I think, 
thn import <if tl.f^r rb’: <-- nil] cnor/r or 
btcr ili^Aj-ji/ nr rr.tirt-lv from. In'lbn m.irhrf. 


A*; rtTAnli cotton cloth, I rrt’rct that 
ftati-tif.- nrc not conipl'-tc to vpvc y-ni tho 
total imjiort' into Iiulia, hut r.ccorclin" to 
tl.r insjiort into Itomhav when- it i.« f-ahJ ro 
hittcrly to f.ii;*' l.ccn .laiiajic-.c cornfictition, 
t!:c fiyurc-i of import-i duririt' Il'2a arc n« 
folIov.-.K ; — 


Sh'-etins .. 

.. IS.OIS 

Jiak- 

Ihdll 

lt,2!d 


Siiirtin:: . . 

. . 20, ‘•bt; 

f* 

rari'-y 

. . 

99 

Total 

.. 02,171 



flut of th'- .".hove. ‘•Idrfin" an'l faney .arc 
t-Ti^'S t'f tli.'-r I'l’o*!-', v.'h!''ii do not cordli" t 
T.’ith tt;*‘ itit*r*--t- of lo- a! v.'hti'* L*0 

j<T ccn?. ft ! h'-'.-ti!:'.' an-i -t.'i {.i-r c'-r.t. of 
cl.'i!: .arc f -r re cA[>f’rt’‘. lliii' tl.e jcirtiori 
('f li.dbn con-un.j'tiou u ill hardly !>'• IJ.O'*.* 
Is!-?, t.arri'-Jv, It }»-r rfut. rf the total 
imj'ortj. A? P. cattcr of fsc.t, .lapan-.r 


.As-'C.cj sti.'N's r.rri.v— .'.T > 

m.'takc to leave th;.* t. cl, ^r'***. ,*•* o, . 
i>h.S''jr>- <'f a fun :.:!! ci.urdry. Tt- v -i- ^ 
f!:c!!5 to *li-aji!'..'.\r .s', i'lvc and f:r .s’.' r 

\ <>iir lett. r iiKotc? I'crt.'iu prie*'.. 'i'- ■ 
may n-pn-.-nt the rate '- at v. !,•■•!• .tij-i- . 
yariN .src nom hoinit .■'.•'M, hut my 
svoulj p..iinl out tliat iluriu,* t!.-- rr-o-r 
I>art of la-it yc.ir. .T.sj. vsiv.--*' j \ri;. pr*. v ■.■ 
ilr.Jvc 2i»< yarn prinluctd hy I’lcmd-iv n. ‘ ■ 
out of the liiarhet. It .‘.lii’uM alio I-' 
in ininf! that the prie.-.^ fo,- .T.ipi);.-;,. y.ir;; 
have t>nly hvii r.ii“‘d l.i th-ir prc-..;.*, '1-7,.; 
hveau..,- of th*' reccuf ri-' in tli'.' vs! ;- . 
the Veil whieh li.s^ to .>ioiu‘' extent ad-.tT .'Iy 
affivtoil tl’.c priecs paiil for cotton lou-fo 
r-onie month'* nL**», nlien e.xch.ai!'.,*'' s* i- 1;. 
the region of II.'!. 

.'ly (.‘firnmtft''o mould nl*ii like (,a poin* t":l 
to you that whiN-t the in'Iii .try in l.oud ly 
MifTi‘ri<l heavy Iii--e. in liilM ai.d 

11'2.'>, exavtiy i>pp'>-i(i- condition 1 r.xi't.-il 
in •lajcm a-', the und' njiiotcd cxlr.iet frera 
thednp.in rin im.-ial nii'J Cconontic Monfldy 
prove — ^ 

“ A-ide trtiin th'- fiitiire, the re-utlti of 
hiidii'"*! of el''ven leadin'^ .-ipiimiii:: 
ti>nip.ini''> for th" p.jst tlirc' lulf-yiar 
teriin li.tve heeii hiitlily i‘ati..f!Vt*iry. 
Tlmir pro'it ■ for t!i" tir.t h.slf l"rm of tl.i» 
pre-enf year sv. re if • Ven approv* 

ini.iti-ly, (’onipsrial ttilith*- litt.-rnn'l 
foriii'T halve- >if la >t yar i’ nlio« .m 
in'T'-ii-e of Vi n e.nd Ven 

re p.i riveh.” 

On" hanlly ne'*! i-e"!. (i.rth'-r for ihi- ri-a-on 
of the l,ie(; of pro i* rify of IJoiuh ly iiiel 
l..'in'-a'hire mill'. 

My (’rirnmitt'-e are in a [.I'.ition to ■••ipply 
th'- alhlndia li'.’iire.: \shi'-h you ." ly .are no’, 
complete. 

The-c li'/urc-- !:ho-.s 'Ii.it 112 .W) li-d'-; id 
jil'-c"-po')<l-i Mere imi.orled from .Inj-iti in 
th" eleven month-' endifi" Xovernb-r 
Althou::h thii may not ce<-m a very poa'. 
tjuantily eomjiarifl M'itli tin- total predu-.- 
tioiM of Indian mill', it mu it b*- ri n.'-i-.i 
lx.-red : — 

(1) Tint a ."urvey of th" bit t'-n V'-ir* 
f-hosvj ever-ir.err-a .ein-jr i-x[i'<rfa from .lapm 
and my (.Vmiruittee flo not c.i'h to i;’. 
th" entire ih-iini'-tiou of our hon." a-'-'l 
forvi'ju trad" before tal.imf a';ti''n. 

( 2 ) 'n'..\t o-.viri" to .Japin I'-Ih.-i-' ‘•m.l. 

•jii.antiti'-.' .at lo-.v jiri'-e -, tl.i- hivle-r p'l'l : -' 
tioiir-i..!' in Indi-in mill' 'I't'-r 

!;o'ir- Ilf or'., nnd hii'li exel.sr..:'-, f' -■ 
mho!" of th" Iri'iiin ('-xtih- ino'c-'ry In 
he»-n forced to sell at ui.r'-n.’.'n- ta'ivc rat-- ; 
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Jilt In t!.>- Jt - 1 Jit -Jir.! Ji Mjt mil r i»l 
*’>.1 lijj Ji'>( ti.int tij tilt It lieri^y 

})'.»! > !>; /jSlir }jr .Ul nJl'i t-|>tt(lll 

ti' t)i< y til liiiv *iitli<li )il ^t^^' 1. rt J<‘H 

tll'iJllli^ Jlil<-;ilj J« (iij.- tJifjt ^•(ltl^»ll 

}'0'»'J;. Jii tl,,- ifrjirt-fiati'^l 

^’iifji'jii'x f'liiitiiit Ji»* i<j l*(* ttj ttiiy 

V!ititai*c ijjju r, J{« :(lly, jiitiril>‘r t<ii-ti|tiv«t«- 


Vt '.I jK.iit fi'i! ilist .Jaji.nitf'f iiiilN nro 

.*.1 j.'t r.'t> .Hi! ■.-.'c (iKili-* f*i til'’ 

■» .■tjlii '-J t!.f \ r II .It til'" jirv'iii tiiii>' mill 

til.' »!ia_\ I.'-, to Mijui’ cornMit 

Ih'. n J.-it/i' iiri.'lit Ilf 'fn.-t 

It. .It I I't mill i Jk Ii.iiij,"' It.’ii m’liri’ 

iirt-ii i.i r.';*. 'rji-'- nilviini.t;;i* i-', lioiyoviT, 
*i:iJy t<»ii|* ir.ity nii'l if tin' Vi-n ri'mnttt’' ftt 
it' nil 'lilt I>nt l, it »i fi-rt.tii). J.iliimr con- 
•ii!iiiii> ii'maiitiiii! the Miiii'', llinl •Inji.'tiH'so 
jiijIIt «iII l»r nlil" III tiiiiltTn'II linIiiiH m'lK 
It nl'.i fli'iuM lint III' foriMtli'ti lltitl IIiroliRh- 
nut Itc.'i, lllilll Itiwl Ij'tt ftrt’nt 

fi'It’rtiita'.?i' Ilf It riiiist iitil ly (lojircointiii^ 

r\i-lllt!U*i’. 

'J’lif I iiiitinlioii llml fill' ii'irnml •'.\ohiiHRO 
i.ni«' h Hi. iriUlM T Vfii ItK), in most inislootl- 
III!.'. Im nrriviiuj it* ll'i'' liRUfo ‘’f 
ciiilv *Ii** vrtluo of llio Yon hnn ueou 



LETTKn rnojt the J.irAy rorroy 
SriirPECS* A55oriATU»y.— for/ L 

t?ic healthy growth of the trade. Japan i« 
C 0 H‘!tantIy aiming and striving to stahili^o 
Yen value at the earliest poi<iliIe tiin'''. 


(2) Indircrt Suh^idies. 

I need not speak anything further as the 
question has been fully dealt with hy the 
representatives »if the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners’ Association in their evidenee of 
January 1P22 placctl before the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and I repeat with 
emphasis th.it tliere i.s no subsidy from the 
CJovernrn''nt din'cll^" or indirt'ctly. 


(2) Str>‘a(-d L'tf-our. 

ftning to lU'Mgn" information at my 
dispiK.Al, I lira not in a [loiition to di-ens- 
the lU'itt'T exactly to s.iti^fy you, but as 
far as I am aanre, Japm liad rii-ecl no 
objeetinn to follow the sjiirit and the 
prineiph; laid donn by the Wnshini'ton 
or (Senev.t Conferenee, It is only to be 
noted that in eonsid'-ration of her special 
eip’iiin-tanres. she skeins to be nlloued 
•sotn*- jieriod of grace to enable her to 
prepare the necessary arrangements, an<l 
1 bave evert" reason to belii-ve that all 
signatory powers have willingly agreed to 
sueh a iKi'tponem'’nt. The chief point 
under this snbjeel seems to be the night 
Work of women tthieh «“ only used for 
spinning and I do not think there will be 
siicdi a great ditb-renee arising llierefrotn 
on oust c.alculation ns to provoke the 
pri-erit agitation ng.ainst her. Nevertheless 
the female night work in .faji.an will be 
eniirelv .stojijied from the r51“t August 
1!I31, loyally adhering to the (/onferenee 
d'-ei'ion. Th<Tiforc she eannot be eon- 
deinro'd ns a violator in smdi .‘■trong sense, 
as .'vlleg.'d here, v.bile. I tvotdd like to 
•asct-ftain h.»«- the y.urkitif; time h ob-v-rved 
in the Indian Native States and what 
l.al'oiir conditions exist there ? 


As5oa.\7TrtNV Rrri.T— r-s; * 

rnnsidored and apparently no cer.c * 
h.as been given to th*' f.a.-’t tin* 

<lepri*cintnl in value in ternn of th.> 

Tilt* ruixv now has a value of 1». rd. .in'-;-.- 
a pre-war par value of 1<. -I f. .strriin.-. Ti. • 
prc-w.ar p.ar value of the Ycu wa< J.’.'r 

depreciated to Is. "Jnf. an<I no’.v stied< r 

1/lfV/. If Iioth c.\ehangc.s are taV'-n > 
consideration, n? they certainly “he-c \ ti.. 
when cstim.ating the depriviation ef ti-.« 
Yon in terms of the nipee, it will I'e ( -j'-.j 
that the norm.al c.veh.an:,'e n l.Vi .and r •• 
ns e.stim.aleil by yon. 

In lightly dismissing this stibji-et y 'i 
apparently forget that on all gooils cape:*.. I 
the Consumption Tax on picce-goiiih n 
remitted. This is equal to an exp. r*. 
bounty of 10 jier cent. 

Nor do yon make any mention of tl;.- 
recent law where by export eombimtiiU'i 
.are exem]>ti'd from ineonie-tax and bti ones i 
tax. 

.Again, my l.’nmmittee wmild rewir.it 
you of the Covernment .subsidies given 
to the tb'ii>.anese sfeanishij) lin*-., o‘t>-nsilily 
for carrying mails, but wbieb enable thciu to 
charge ridieiilmish- low' freights for t) •• 
carri.age of notion from India to .bip.in 
and for yarn and cloth from Jiiji.in to 
India. 

Ah your information reeriis to be nifitgrc 
rog.irtling the muMfed labour eoiulitlons 
in your own eoijntry, my Committ**- 
would refiT yon to ttie,liipan A'e.ir I’.ook of 
1!>2I. I’arthiinal.e Kiiition, Chapter lit 
(wliicli my Conimittee believe li.is now 
Iks-ii witliilr.iwn) for further iiJormaiitiu. 
.After jieru.ml you will hi- more eidigbtcneil 
as to the labour eondition* in ilapan. 

f-ceondly, my Conirnitlie would dr.aw 
you” iiltentifiu to the (.tatenn-nt. 

Air. Maveda, the .Japane.-i* (Joverniiiejil 
representative at the bmt International 
I.nboiJr Conference ; — 

“The projio'ed amendment of tk'* 
.fapane.‘'e Faetory Act provides tbit 
after three yean; from ili* cnforeenient 
niglit w'ork for women and young persf.t. ! 
will be prohibited. Tbi i tliree years* 
jjrcparation may be jnstitied by tke 
neecs’ity of extending iquijimezit and 
general faeilities to cope vv itb t! '■ 
diminution of ontjuit rorreqii'i.t on 
the abolition of night fliift-o" 

It will be riotieed that the thrieyiaf 
he mentions as the pi-riod of gr.iei' after 
which the night work of v. om'ii n?.d 
young ]>er:-oris will be abolisk'd, b.n keen 
••.xtended, under the benekient j 

iifctlie .[.apart .Spinner-.* A'. 'o<-i ttio.o nn'o 
the Angn-t IMl. 

There i- no r*-aion to anpjir/'e, j;;'kof;' 
from pa‘'t exji'-rienee that r-mh him'-: >•' 
progression will r-ven htoji at 
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LTiTrrn n?OM Tin; .Tatan Cotton* Assoctation’s J\r.vr.Y~conld. 

.SiinT’Kns Association*— ro»W. 

Even if it. dop.«, it nicnns thnl Japan is 
nskiiip for (.\vclve years grace to put into 
force legi.xinlion •wliicli India put into 
operation in two years. 

Ill tJio opinion of iny Committee, 
it is nlivioii.s tliat Japan i.s using 
the unfair advantages Avliicli she now 
enjoys owing to non-rat ification of 
the ^Vashinpton Convention, to build 
up her textile indu.slry at the expense of 
other countries, and does not intend to 
niter the labour conditions until sho has 
siinicient apindles and looms to retain the 
inarUels .she has unfairly rdclicd from her 
coinpet itor.s. 

.‘''imult.mcously. I would have to imprc.ss .My Committee are equally at one with 
upon you that tlie decision of tlie .l.ajianese you in tlie de.sire that no ini.slending statc- 
(lovemment to jiO!.tp(me the increase of menis.shoidd he made. They are, however, 
import duty on pig-iron is a plain jiroof to Kiually desirous that no facts should be 
show her sincere wish to niainlain the siippre.«.=ed. As regards pig-iron, no 
smooth .and amieahh' connection so long country, except at its own e.xpenso, can 
fostered liy ns. I cannot too mueli afford to h‘vy duties on raw products of 
empli.asi'c that the independence of the which it 1ms insuflicienti supplies. You 
iron industry is so essential for her might a:, well talk of levying a duty on 
national defence, anil the concession is raw cotton entering .lap.an. and 1113* Com- 
certainly unbearable .s.acrilice on her p.art, tniftee think that sueh a threat will leave 
as Iheri' is «>\er3* prosj'cct of increasing both the Indian and Washington Govern- 
production of pig-iron in her adjacent ments unperturbed, 
region. 

After all. in mj* gathering the criticism The Government of India will ovenliinlly 
pn-vailing here, is mostly* siijierfluous. decide thi.s case upon its merits, but 
and it i.s my dcepe.sf anxiefj* (hat the mj* (Committee wish to iinprc.ss ujion 
eainpnign of this sort mi'-leading the j*ou that legislation conforming to tlio 
public would ver.v baill^* relleet on the Washington Conventions has been enforced 
cordial relations e.xisling between the.se inindia since lOtlt-’.nnd when thislegislation 
two conntrie.s, onlj* leaving the evil and was jmssed the Government of India 
unpleasant feeling behind, which will necc.s.saril.v took upon itself the onus of 
havt« no gain to eitln r <tf thmn whatsoever, seeing that the indigenous industries of 
In this re-pect J have most sinceiadj* to this eonntrv should be protected against 
request your careful eonsideiat ion for the unfair competition from countries which 
sake of the future welfare of both the do not conform to the same high stands 
nations. in labour legislation. 

Having replied to all your contentious my rommitlce would like to draw j’our attention 
to the methods of j'our countryincu in regard to the shipment of cotton from India to 
•Shanghai. A shipper or a mniuifncturer of cotton in Shanghai is compelled to join the 
Indian Cotton Transport Association which is. to all intents and purposes, a subsidiary 
section of the Japan Cotton ,Spiiiner.s’ Association, if he wishes to ship goods to Shanghai 
at the lowest r.ates. A further remarkable feature of this arrangement is, that in spite 
of jirotc-sts from llritish shippers, this so-c.alled Indian Cotton Transport Association has 
laid it down that the Ajiraf of the Japan Cotton flphnicrs'Associatioit in JJoniha}/ slmll 
allocate the freight sjiace allowed to Brithh and Indian exporters crcii in the British ships 
of the Confcrcnec Lin-'.s. In the interests of future harmonious relations, whieh you state 
Japan is so anxious to foster, allocation of freight Bjince for cotton exports from Indian 
ports to the International jiort of Shanghai should bo made either by an impartial authority 
appointed by the Government of India, or nltcrnativelj’, all shijipcrs should be allowed 
freedom to make their own arrangements. 

Lastlj’, mj’ Committee would draw j’our attention to the methods adopted for protecting 
Jnpane.se indusfrie.s against conqietition from other nations. 

Article V of the Jnj)ane.so Tariil Law states : — , , , * . 1. *- t 

“ When important industries in Japan are threatened by the importation 0 
unreasonably cheaii articles, or the sale of imported articles at unren^imbly low pricey 
the Government may, under the regulations provided by Tmpcnal Ordinance, spcoiiy 

y 79—12 
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good pioliJis. \\> \vi,.jli tho ooinpnrisnn lind bucn iiiori! strniglitfonvnrd and less 
misleading. Jf it is tn c.af.v eonvietion the Iwsi.s of coinpari^-nn nuisr he (he same. Wliv 
should the results of the l*est eleven .Spinning Coinjuinies ho .singled out for ccniparison. 
not with the eleven best mills «if India, nor oven «if Itoinb.ay, hut with all and siindrv 
worst -man.aped mills of Homhay City alone. Js that fair 7 \viiy not compare the result 
with the Sl.ol.aj.ur Mill*, (he Vishnu and I>nMni Mill.s, (he JndoK' Idalwa and the Central 
India oiill.s .ami a ihwen others which have all along been paying very handsome 
dividends. Most of tb.e nji-conntry Mills (Ahmedahad, Madra.s, Cawnpore, Nagpur, 
.sthohapur. Indore and othei.s) are doing quite well, iH'rhnj)s more tlmn well even in (hc.so 
hid il.ay.s. Itomb.ay alone grumbles. Moreover, let it not be forgot ten that the prosperity 
of (lie eleven best .spinning mills in .l.ap.an does not reflect general pro.sperity. Thcrl- 
.arv many thinl el.ass niiils «hieli arc losing v.-ry heavily to-day, arid some of them arc 
hi'ing foived into lirinidation. uhile amongst the .second einss mills a good many of (hem 
are making very modes* prctits only. In this eonneetion, J may justly point out that 
the .I.ap.auese Mill Imiustry h.as long .* inre tided over the special diflieulties en'atcd bv the 
post-war conditions', having made the ncee.ss.ary adjustments to restore the industry 
to a he.altby eondition. Tlie Indian indu.stry, however, hnr not yet passed that stage 
and lienee it.s pre-ent dillieiilties. 

lleg.mling cotton cloth. I rcgict. 1 c.annot .accept your llgtires as final, for (he present. 
Mo.'eovcr. your tir.st argument is i iitir-ly hoi«des«. .Men* catch worrls and fine jihrases 
S'-ree no purposi- , acpl to mislead |iublie opinion, .lapan may be said to have entered 
the Indian M.arke! seriou* ly enough since the hast eight ye.ar.soiily. It is natural, therefore, 
th.al her tr.ide during the*e few years .should have gr.ulimlly increased; hut the all- 
important fact to renii’ii'biT and digest is th.al the increase has not been at the e.Npense 
of India but of l.aiio.a.sliiie. L.ane.ashin* imports liavi* fallen ofl by more tlmn .fO per cent,, 
during tlie last ].* jT.ars wlicre.a*; Indian production lias almost doubled. It is al.so 
significant to note that .lapan has acquirt'l only a very .sni.all fraction of (he trade that 
Lamasliir.* has lost. Hence the net result is that foreign imports had declined very 
considerably avliih* Indian p eduction has mail** (n*mendoiis headway. And when it 

is further n memls'n'^I th.at .Inpam-se imports con.stitiite only ,'5 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cloth availai-le for consumption in India and also (hat they arc of a class 
which comjKte with l.aiieashire goods, it becomes npp.ari*nt that all the talk about the 
“ Kniire de.stniction of our Home Tr.icie ’* is a piece of cnleulated e.Naggeration. 

.As la'ganis India's 'foreign tr.i<ie’ theques*iondo<*s not ari.sc n.s (lie matter lies outside 
the .scope ofthe Indo..Iap.ane'e('onvcn(ion. yotirsvconcl argument is muchtnoprejioster- 
oils to merit .serious critieism. We might, however, just point out tfiat while Japan 
iinjiorts only thrx-e or four varieti'-s <if goods, Indian mills produce more than a hundred 
v.irietics ami, the com|Kiiiion, if any at all, is confined to the one or two varietie.s forming 
less tlian one. third cd tlie Total imjxirts (i.r,, le.ss than ;; per cent, of Indin'g total cloth 
consumption). To argue tlierefori* that on account of .lapan'.s low jiriccs (for one or (wo 
varii-ties whieh form less tlmn per cent, of the total consumption) “ the whole of the 
Indian Te.\tile Industry has been forced to .sell at tinremuneralive rate.s " is to insult tho 
iiit<*Iligenee of the public. A’our thin! argument i.s quite liesidc the point. Whether 
.lapan's eonnH’tition is fair or unfair, the question of Indo-.lnpanrse competition in the 
neutral export market .s falls outside the sphere of (he Indo.,fnpancse Convention. Kegard- 
iiig my statement on re-export 1 must et once confes'? that tho figure PO per cent, i.s 
erroneous. If is a typist’s error and siioiild be read as GO per cent. Accordinglj* the 
portion of Indian consumption w-ill l>e .IG.OOO bale.*, i.e., 74 per cent, of the total Bombay 
imports; and shirtings and fancy good.s constitute nearly thn'c-fourth of it. 

As regards your high sounding platitude about its being “ an axiom in civilised countries 
that lalxuir .shall not be sweated but slmll be pernmneiitly benefitted," n.s I hayo .said 
before it is a matter of opinion ns to what constitutes “sweated labour”. I will only 
add with all the emphasis at my eommnnd that far from Japanese labour being ‘ sweated ’ 
its condition is immeasurably superior to that of llio Indian labour. The treatment of 
labour especially by the famotis Ivanegafiiehi group of mills leaves nothing to be dcsm*d 
and is worthy of imitation by the rest of the world. And it is a significant fact that this 
group whieh sjicnd.s most on labour-welfare pays llio most linnd.somc dividends also. 

I am convinced tlml if you would only vi.sit •lajmn and sec things for yourselves, instead 
of relying on wild and mischievous rejiorts, j’ou would return satisfied and would change 
your views. 

Your handling of the ‘ depreciated exchange ’ question leaves ranch to be desired and 
certainly I fail to follow your sjiecioiis reasonings. Tlio Sterling exchange for all practient 
purposes must betaken on the bnsi.s of 4 and cnleulnl ions must therefore bonindcaccora- 
incly. I might only add that there is no fear, ns you seem to think, of tho Ion sttekmg 
at 122 to disturb your equanimity. It is already 120 and is making constant progre s 
towards recovery to par value. 
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“ Indirect Subsidies” is another of those misapprehensions entertained br von 
have no foundation u-hatsoever. I can quite understand that thronsh constant rcrctilion 
of it, the idea so grorm upon you that you have almost come to believe on it, but tVit 
does not help to prove your case. I am amazed at your description of the remission of 
10 per cent, consumption tax on exports as so much export bounty. Docs not tlie same 
practice obtain in your omi country too ? I am glad to irJorm you that 10 per cenV. 
consumption fax rvffl be most probably abolished from the next year, as sugeested bveiir 
Government, just as the Excise Duty is suspended here, and so there •nil! be no c.iujo 
for you to make such misleading statements in the future. Your suggestion also that 
export combinations are exempted froni Income Tax and Business Tax avas entirelv 
misleading, for you might take it for the various trade guilds that do not deal in any 
business, and exporting houses derive no relief whatsoever. 

As to “ Sweated Labour ”, I have already given yon my views, but the subject will l-c 
dealt with later more fully. Your suggestion that past experience of Japan is not sati^-. 
factory enough to convince yon of its acting up to its promise to return to single shiit 
from September 1 931 is not only highly provocative but wantonly insulting. The under- 
taliing was to return to single shift three years after the enforcement of the Factory Act. 
but no date was promised as to the introduction of Factoiy Act Legislation. Bence 
there is no violation of any pledge to justify j'our unfair remarks. We quite agree with 
you that it will be the Government of India and not the Bombay lUillowners’ Associatioii 
that will be eventually called upon to decide this question on its merits, and I have 
ample confidence that the Government of India will not be misled bj’ you: one-sided 
criticism. 

In this connection, Mr. Ley has already replied to the question jjnt by Sir Dinshaw 
JB. Wacha in the Council of State, as per the abstract of the Times of India as follows 

LABOUE HOURS IK JAPAK 
Ko Complaixt Possible 

Delhi, February jOth, 19SG‘ 

“In the Council of State to-day Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha asked; Has the 
Japanese Government failed hitherto to give legislative effect to certain resolutions of 
the Geneva Labour Conference passed some time since regarding shorter hours of 
labour, the non-employment of children and women at night and other kindred 
matters ? If so, do Government propose drawing the attention of the coming Labour 
Conference to this failure ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. Ley replied: The Honourable Member is presumably 
referring to the draft conventions adopted at the first session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, relating to hours of work at night, 
work for women and night work for young persons. As considerable misapprehension 
appears to exist on the subject of these Conventions and the obligations involved 
in them, I am glad to have this opportunity of explaining the position. Ko 
country is obliged to enforce any efraft convention adopted by an International 
Labour Conference unless and until it has ratified that convention and the question 
whether a convention shall or shall not be ratified is a matter for the authorities 
within the country to decide. Should the competent authority decide that the 
convention shall not be ratified no legal obligations rest on that country to secure 
the .enforcement of the convention. If a member fails to secure the effective 
observance of any Convention, which it has ratified, any other member ratifj’ing 
that convention is entitled to file a complaint with the International Labour Office 
under Article 411 of the Treaty of Yersailles. As however, Japan has not ratified 
any of the conventions, to which I havereferred, no question of such a complaint can 
arise. ” — (Associated Press). 

Your reference to the formation of the Indian Cotton Transport Association in 
Shanghai and tho remarks in connection therewith display some ignorance. TJic 
Association is formed with a view to protect the interests of the Importers of Cotton 
in Shanghai, and as those interests represent the welfare of the Chinese Cotton 
ATill Industry, wc in Japan rather stand to suffer from the acti\ities of this body 
instead of gaining anything as yon seem to suggest. The Association has been 
formed by the unanimous msb of all importers and Jlills in Shanghai, rcgardles.5 of 
any nationality, and as a matter of fact, English and Indian merchants liavc all 
wiUingly supported the scheme, as for the attached statement of the Indian Cotton 
Importers’ Association of Shanghai, a perusal of it will satisfy you that this 
Association is not a subsidiary body under the controlling inOacncc of the Japan 
Cotton Spiimers’ Association. Kevertheless, if you have any grievance ns to 
allocation of freight in India for cotton shipments to Shanghai you would do ^vcll 
to ventilate it to the Shanghai Head Quarters. 


r 
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The IIillowkebs’ Associaxioe, 
Bombay, dlh March 1926. 


The Honoeaby Secketaey, 

The Japan Cotton Shippees’ Association,' BOMBAY, 

Beab Sib, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 20th 
February 1926. 

As desired by you I am sending your letter to the Press. 

Wo have no desire to imitate the tone of your reply and except in regard to the one 
point of profits made by Japanese Mills in 1925, my Committee have nothing further 
to add to the categorical answers already given to each of the contentions made in 
your original letter. My Committee are content to leave it to the Indian public to 
form its own conclusions as to the accuracy of the statements and statistics made 
in their last letter, every one of which was based on unimpeachable information from 
ofScial or other authoritative sources, cither Japanese or Indian. 

In regard to your contention that the Bombay- Millowners’ statement regarding 
profits was misleading, since the information related only lo ehveti spinning 
companies, my Committee msh to point out for the information of your Association 
that the eleven Japanese companies referred to in my letter represent 40,74,249 spindles 
and 41,812 looms. As the total number of spindles and looms in Japan are 51,10,000 
and 64,000 respectively it will be seen that these eleven combinations of which the 
profits were given, represent 79J per cent, of the total spindles and 65 per cent, of 
the total looms. The public may judge whether it is only an insignificant proportion 
of Japanese Mills which made huge profits in 1923, 1924 and 1925, as you state. 

My Committee await with considerable interest the fuller statement you have 
promised regarding hours of labour and employment of women at night. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 4 

COTTON MILL' LABOUR IN JAPAN 

The Agent of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association at Bombay writes to us as 
follows : — 

A representative of a cotton mill in Japan, a friend of mine, who recently visited India 
to study the conditions of Indian Labour, writes me from Japan, as follows, regarding 
the labour conditions in cotton mills in Japan: 

In reply to the charge of “ Sweated labour ” of females, he declares that, in his frank 
opinion, Japanese laboim was not srveated in any sense of the word and ho desires to make 
a fervent appeal to Indian millowners to visit Japan and satisfy themselves personally 
as to the labour conditions obtaining there, instead of drawing their information from 
mischievous sources. 

The following details are about first and second class mills which employ more than GO 
jjer cent, of the, total female labour in Japanese mills, and while admitting that small 
differences, here and there, in the treatment of labour, may be found in individual mills, 
he pledges his word that his information on the whole is broadly true ; and casually 
mentions the following ten mills, employing 83,669 female-hands, as representing the 
better class of mills who are very particular about the welfare of . their workers. They 
are : — 


Eanegafnchi Mills employing 
Dai Nippon Mills „ 

Toyo Mills „ 

TVujigas Mills „ 

, Nisshin Mills „ 

Kurashilri Mills „ 

Nnigai Mills „ 

Wakayama Mills „ 

Wukushima Mills „ 

Godoh Mills ,, 


14,428 females. 

20,092 

99 

17,032 

99 

1,725 

99 

7,306 

99 

4,761 

99 

917 

99 

2,733. 

99 

6,235 

99 

9,341 

99 


Total . 


83,669 females. 


It may be added here that the total number of female-workers in Japanese mills is 
138,277. 


A Genebal Desceiptios’ of the Condition and TnEATaiENT of Eemalb 

Laboub in Japan 


1. Affe, — 16 to 20 years. 

2. Average Number of Years for which they work is about three years (running), i.e., 
generally until the age erf matrimony is attaint. After marriage, the bulk of the female- 
workers give up factory work. 

3. Education. — ^AII mill-hands have to undergo a course of compulsoiy education for 
sis years. Labourers ■with even Middle and High School education are not rare. 

4. Working Hours. — The nett working hours in single shilt are ten and an additional 
hour reserved for rest. It is only the spinning departments of mills that work double 
shift, the weaving departments working only one shift, i.e., in day-time. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the labour employed in double shifts is separate in each shift. The 
standard daily routine in dormitories, family quarters and factories is as follows : — 


Day Labourers. — Brealrfast 

Work begins 
Rest for J hour 
Tiffin . . 

Rest for ^ hour 

Rest for | hour 

Day work closes 

Bath 

Dinner 

Bed 


6- 30 a.m. 

7- 00 a.m. 

9-00 a.m. to 9-16 a.m- 
Noon. 

Noon to 12-30 p-m- 
3-00 to 3-16 p.ra. 

6-00 p.m. 

6-15 p.m. 

6-30 p.m. 

9-00 p.m. 


Night Workers — Dinner 

Night Shift begins 
Best i hour 
Meals 

Rest for ^ hour 


6- 30 p.m. 

7- 00 p.m. 

9-00 p.m. to 9-16 p.m. 
Mid-night. 

Mid-night to 12-30 o.ni. 
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Rrs« for J hour . . . . . 3-00 to 3-15 jv.m. 

Nifrht iShift ends .. .. .. C-OOn.m. 

Until . . . . . . . . (5-30 n.m. 

Brcnkfnst . . . . . . . . 7,00 n.m. 

Rp.'st nnd l)wl .. .. .. 7-30 to 5..30 p.m. • 

5. /foltdo!/.'.— TiiP Iiolidnys oliscrvod in .l.npancRC milla nro nil »Siiiulny.a, nnfl three 
N^ntionnl Jiolidnys nml five Inp.it IrafivnJ lioltdnyn fier ntiniim. 

6. Alhimnfff, lionuf miii Cowpctisation. 

(n) Daily wngcp — VI ’20 (female). 

(6) llonnl nllownnco — VO *28. 

(f) iSinnmcr wnpos— Four «lnya' extm nnlnry is given during summer ever nnd nhovc 
the ordinniy monthly snlniy. 

(rf) /Misenleeifim nrisinp from illness or neeident is nlJmred for on full pay. 

(f) Bomis is <Ii«tril.utcd (wieo n yenr, cnoli hnmis being equnl to one month’s sninry. 

(/) Untiring .-Mlownnee. — On the expiration of the term of scrvico (gcncrnlly two or 
three years) more thnn one inenth's salary is given ns Retiring Rontis. 

(r;) In the event of nny nc<>i<lent to nn ojwrntive, rcnsonnhlo compensation is enforced 
by lepislntion. Moreover, the mill stnfT nnd Inbonrers hnvc tlieir own “ mntnnl Aid 
Funds” which nre utilised for giving relief to nny member nfllictcd with domestic 
misfortune or entastroplie. 

7. The Dormitnrif Spftcni. 

(а) Unmarried inbonrers nre housed in dormitories which nre well ventiinted nnd 
. hnvc proper sanitary nnd hygienic nrrnngenients. Family men nre provided separate 
private quarters which nre nlso in the mill compound. Tile individunl mill-hand pays 
iess than half the nntunl bnanling ehnrges incurred by the mills, I.C., he pays 12 sens 
ngainat t he nctuni expense^ of -to sens, thus receiving n benefit of 28 sens or nearl}' 
51 annas per dny. 

(б) The dormitories nre effectively snpervised, cneh bloek being under the charge of 
n dormitory-keeper nml each room* under the snix'rvision of n senior hand- The 
strict diseijilire enforced by these ” Agent.s dcs inoeurs ” scrvc.s to maintain complete • 
morality among the mnle nnd female-workers. 

Prormon fur Medical Aid, OijmnaMirs ami Recreation for iho labourers is also 
receiving the constant can' and attention of the cmjiloyera ns they consider the health, 
comfort nnd linjiiiiness of the operatives essential to cfticicnt pro*duotion. 

(a) Everj* mill hns its own hospital nnd provides 50 to CO beds, with 7 or 8 doctors, 
nnd a d 07 .cn nurses. 

Medical help nnd treatment nre, of ooursc, grnti.s, nnd nn nverngo of 16 imlicnts per 
mill of a complement of 3,000 hands take ndrrnlagc daily. 

(b) Sanatoriums for convnic.sceuts arc provhlcil nt sen-side resorts and in the vicinity 
of hot springs. 

(c) Evciy mill has its own gymnasium nnd pleasure halls where provision is rando for 
indoor games nnd pastimes, in addition to this, cinema nnd theatrical entertainment 
is provided once n week. The halls referred to can accommodate 2,000 persons. 
Provision for outdoor games is also mndo nnd tennis courts, bnse-bnll grounds nnd 
wrestling arenas arc available for the men. 

(d) Athletic meetings arc held twice cvciy j'cnr nnd the workers are nlso taken out 
occasionally on sight-seeing excursions and these arc much cnjoj'cd by tho young 
workers, ns these events revive the hnppy memories of their school day's. 

(c) Education — Tlie mill authorities nro equally anxious about tho mental cultivation 
of the young generation of workers, nnd besides providing libraries, regular courses 
of instruction arc given. Young females are afforded every possible opportunity of 
acquiring training in domestic economy nnd household management. Instruction 
IS given in needle work nnd embroidery, cookery nnd music. Even such liberal, 
accomplishments, ns tho arts of " ten-ccromony ” nnd flower decoration, accomplish- 
ments which cannot bo bestowed oven on tho daughters of tho petit bourgeois before 
marriage, are imparled to tho humblest of labourers who care to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

.. domptilsori/ Savhigs and Bargain Sales . — ^Tho mill authorities nro very anxious 
that labourers should cultivate the habit of thrift nnd save as much ns possible of their 
earnings ” for a rainy dny ”. Board and lodging being free of cost (save for a yeiy 
nominal contribution), the authorities provide cloth nnd miscellaneous stores nnd articles 
®i persona] use at tho lowest cost price. Thus the labourers are enabled to savo on nn 
average as much ns 70 per cent, of their income ; ond if wo make allowance for their 
^mittances to their family' homes, their nett savings range from 30 to 40 per cent. The 
?**®Sament further encourage tho habit of saving by' offering attractive rates of interest 
I ighcr than bank rates) on deposits, so that it is not uncommon for the labourers, to take 
way with them tho handsome sum of Yl.OOO to Y2,000 when they leave the mills after 
® or tlireo years’ work. 
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As regards the dormitory S 5 ' 8 lcm your correspondent mny bo referred to the Jnpnit 
Year Book (Earthqiinkc Edition) where a reference is made to an enquiry made by the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce into the living and dietary conditions of 
©iwratives in spinnin'g and weaving factories. Wo there read : — 

“ Workshops liavo generally^ come to be bettor equipped from tlio hygicnio point 
of view but tlic condition of dormitories is ns bad ns before, except in some largo 
fnctoi^es. Email factories have no special accommodation for lodging and the workers 
are made to live and sleep in a part of the factory building or in attics destitute of 
sanitaiy' devices such ns ventilation, sunshine, etc. For instance, the dormitories 
covering a small area of 7!) ‘403 tsubo* are made to accommodate 84'327 men and . 
women, 0‘04 tsubo per operative. In most cases only 0*5 to 1 tsubo are allotted to 
one person while in some cases two to ten persons arc compelled to lie dorm in a space 
of 1 tsubo. IVIiat M much uvrsc 357 factories arc. not provided with a sick room. When 
a trorkcr is falxn iU, /w or she is confi7tcd in the ordinary bed rooms and when the case turns 
out to be serious the 27aticnt is sent home or to the hospital under special contract. Only 
in S factories arc there physicians in aitcndancc . " 

The sentences which arc in italics are nn excellent oommentary on your correspondent’s 
statement that; — 

** Evciy mill has its own hospital and provides 50 to CO beds with 7 or 8 doctors and 
a dozen nurses, hfedicnl help and treatment arc of course gratis and nn average of 
15 patients per mill of complement of 3,000 hands take advantage daily." 

It is further stated by your correspondent that “ in the event of any accident to nn 
operative reasonable compensation is enforced bv legislation.” So far ns my Committee 
are aware there is no Workmen’s Compensation Act in Japan. Had there been any such 
legislation in existence, there would have been no occasion for inserting Article XV in 
the amended Factory Act which .says that the compensation lobe given to a workman 
who sufrers injuries or dies in the performance of his dut 5 *, is to be determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. But the ainturc of the Imperial Ordinance, or whether one really exists, is 
Dot knoam. 

My Committee do not wish to disturb the happy ofTcct of the idyllic picture drawn by 
your correspondent of mill life in Japan rrith its hospitals, sanatoriums, gymnasium, 
pleasure halls, cinema and theatrical entertainments, tennis courts, base-ball grounds, 
wrestling arenas, etc. hly Committee would only state that the oflicial and demi-official 
publications of Japan including those from which extracts have been quoted above, bear 
ample evidence to the harrowing conditions of mill life in Japan, in striking contract adth 
the imaginative masterpiece drawn by j'our corrcsjiondcnt. — Your, faithfully, 

T, Malonev, 

Bombay, 7th April 1920. Sccrciary. 


•A tsubo is aiiproximatcly equal to a space 0 feet long and 3 feet wide. 


V W-13 
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APPENDIX No, 6 

a ldl&, dated 8th February 1924, addressed to the Secretary to the Govemmenl 
of India in the Commerce Department by the Bombay Milloumers’ Association 
■ ■ ■ - on the subject of Cotton Excise Duties 

From the figures submitted by a number of typical Bombay mills it was found that 
with cotton at Bs. 600 per candy the proportionate cost for dutiable stores when mnlfini r 
, standard Longcloths was 6 "6 per cent, of the total cost of production, and when spinning 
18s. weft, 2 ’25 per cent. 

The following calculation gives an approximate idea of the amount oi duty paid by 
cotton mills in British India on imported mill stores. 

The average rate of duty paid on sto^ hos been taken as 10 per cent, which, it is 
thought, represents as fair an estimate as it is possible to make. As previously mentioned, 
the more important stores, such os sizing materials and dyes, pay 16 per cent, ad valorem 
^t a certain proportion of machinery spare parts are admitted at the rate of per cent. 

The total value of cloth produced in British India was ; — 

Bs. '■ ■ ■ 

1920-21 . . . . . , 60,39,24,276 From monthly Statistics 

1021.22 .. .. .. 68,21,63,706 of Cotton Spinning and 

1922.23 .. .. ,. 66,65,13,928 Weaving, 

f . 

3) -1,76,10,01,997 
68,38,67,332 

■» 

Es, 

Average of last three years == Bs, 68,38,67,332, say . . = 68,00,00,000 

Value on stores (6,6 per cent, on cost value) ,, , . == 3,77,00,000 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, ad valorem , . . . = 37,70,000 

Weight of yarn produced : — 

’ lbs. 

1920- 21 . , , . . , 02’,16,65441 From monthly Statistics 

192 1- 22 .. ., ,, 66,30,10,720 of Cotton Spinning and 

1922'23 ,, ,, 66,19,10,823 Weaving. 

3) 1,93,06,76,984 
64,88,58,094 

Average of last three years ~ 64,88,68,994 lbs., say 65,00,00,000 lbs. 

Bs. 

Approximate value at 14 annas per Ib • w P • • 67,00,00,000 . 

Value of stores at 2 *26 per cent. ,. ,. ..= 1,28,26,000 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, nd vaform .. ..= 12,82,500 

Total duty paid per year by mills on yam ond cloth . . = 60,62,500 

The average amount colloetcd per year from mills in Britfeh India in the form of Excise 
Duty, according to the Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian 
Mills, for the past three years was Bs. 2,09,02,000. 

The total taxation paid by Mills in the form of Excise Duty on cloth and Import Duty 
on mill stores is therefore in the neighbourhood of Bs, 2,59,54,500 or in round figures 
260 lakhs of rupees per year. 



TABLE 1 


Progress of Colton Mills in the City anil Islaml of Ihmhtty siner JS6, 


Yenrs 

ending 30th June, 





Xiiml)er of . Niimher of 
SpInUIc.s. i ]<oam!>. 


3,03,600 

3,I4,3!)S 

3,04,302 

4,02,151 

7,52,034 

8,10,630 

8,05,204 

0,55,344 

0,81,000 

0,87,070 

0,01,522 

10,60,004 

11.20.003 
12,51,720 
13,47,300 

13.88.4 4 3 
14,40,044 
14,57,015 

15.01.323 
18,05,000 
19,00,123 
10,34,710 
20,41,208 
20,27,374 
21,23,802 

21.80.323 
21,87,425 
22,20,082 
24,10,801 
25,30,891 
23,71,002 


4\vcr,i(re 
N«inl>cT of 
linnili> 
cmidiijvil 
linlly. 


Al'proxlinale ■ ~ 

Cotton con. t/'.owc,- 


3'.t2 lha. 


.Vol rcconlriL Not rcroritcj. 



2,35,703 07,301 

2,80,005 82,500 

Xot recorJciI. Not rccordcil. 


6,04,270 
7,15,078 
0,32,430 
7,71,230 
0,54,772 
• 0,71,001 
10,04,010 
12,18,400 
13,73,743 

13.00. 030 

15.87.040 
17,50,014 
10,73,055 
22,20,810 
20,08,007 
25,50,058 
25,34,910 
25,57,200 
28,53,870 
20,73,873 

24.59.040 

28.00. 048 
33,27,800 

20.00. 800 
24,35,153 


1,01,220 

2.04.303 
1,80,000 
2,20,354 
2,72,702 
2,77,440 
3,12,570 
3,48,140 

3,02,408 

3,01,154 

4,53,014 

6,00,004 

6,03,730 

0,30,234 

7,02,502 

7,28,588 

7,24,200 

7,20,050 

8.15.304 
8,49,078 
7,02,750 
8,17,328 

9.50.800 

7.44.800 
0,95,758 
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TABLE t—ciyz.t6. 


• 



i 

r 

TT— :■ 

?'c=S^rc; 

c5 

■ y^iercl 

[ Ar;r;i=2ie irarzirr 
f_ C5 Cc<5;<xecc3=®i. 

. . . .i JtZ£. 

c^ 

i 

1 

jj ■ f yyf~ 

Xcc=5. 

) enxfcTeiJ 
i <2.27. 

: e^5- 

1 

1 

EiTss 

f;32rig 


.. 

.. 

so ‘ 

£5/2;,760 

« 

££^£■15 

i 

[ £e.iS2 

244-;.£2S 


IZf.Z 


-- 

&:• 


«*^ *25 

; 66,512 

i Z4Sl.^S 

1 ' ‘ 

5,5542? 

1^.4 


- 

75’ 

£5;J-{^C‘ 

24.125 

652*15 

f 24,044'7:- 

5,727£4 

3;« 

-- 

- 

SI 


S,072- 

52,524 


1C,T2.4S: 

ir-c-i 


— 

S-t 

25JL4^ 

2S,77S 

IJTCvSi 

234-4,424 

11,414*4 

ir-trT 



€5 

25,15.462 

Sl,C-62 

5S,1C1 

23.05,125 

1145,750 


-- 

— 

Sr: 


25^-' • 

. i>i:i,5-6 


10,73X34 




SI 


25,264 


£5/46,454 

1Q46.TC4 




61 



1X4450 

2-5-44 J2C3 


ISII 

.. 

... 

c < 

2S«O.S3C. 

42.447 

1X44CO 

£747.073 

55-1,450 

stis 


.. 

- 

26,55,452 

42,2.65 

ixo.e-ii 

2741,555 

10,77,515 

I&I2 

-- 

• • 

so 

25..25,55o 

43,250 

■ 140,53-7 

2742,723 

10,72410 

I5I<* 


• 

65 i 

s.o.cc-.ir2 

4:,645 


2742,123 

10,7=.CCS 

1SI£* 

• • 

—• 

65 : 

25,54,257 

5t,S4^ 

' 14W24 

2341,175 

1042.050 




65 ■ 

25=4,575 

5.2,2J3 

; 14=403 

2::45,503 

104547* 

isir* 

-- 


67 ; 

25,23,715 

57^-21 

14*5,712 

23,71445 

114441* 

ISIS* 

.. 


£7 1 

2Sy62,«5 

55A*2 

1,24455 

2743.722 

10,56,4=2 

ISIS* 


*% 

65 i 

25,24,475 

CO^TTc 

i,2?4!S , 

£4434« j 


• 

m 0 

1 

t 

62 ! 

25/-{425 

CO/54 

1,45406 

2S40,C25 1 

c-47.150 

3SS1* 

• • 

J 

1 

S3 ; 

20,25,45-5 

62^743 

1,47,740 

27440C-3 

10,50455 

ic-sr* 


1 

62 

31,17,264 

65,521 - 

143424 

2T43,5'33 

10,74X53 



f 




I 4= 777 


11^55,220 

i;--24* 



62 


71,123 

■ 

1,46.414 

26,75,121 

s,2i.4es 

3'*‘25* 

- 


62 

rtf 

72,266 

143.0<:5 

24/51452 

644,722 


• Saz ez-isss Zls 
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3.T 
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CT.Wii 

T.-JI.IUS 
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•;;,y 
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7;l,KI,f>00 
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• « 

rr.;. 
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00,70,631 

10,05,800 

J'.ili; 

• • 
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TABLE 2— oontd. 


Years 

ITnmbcr 

■ 

dumber of 

Average 
Ifumber of 
hands 
' employed 
daily. 

Approximate quantity 

01 Cotton con.°umed. 

ending 30th June. 

oi Hills, 

■ 

I,oon>a. 

CwCs. 

Bairs. 

3.2 lbs. 

1013 

272 

65,00,802 

04,130 

2,53,780 

73,36,050 

20,06,010 

1014* 

271 

07,78,805 

1,04,170 

2,00,270 


.21,43,120 

1015* 

272 

08,48,744 

1,08,000 


73,50,212 

21,02,032 

1010* ... 

£^00 

08,30,877 

• 1,10,208 

2,74,301 


.21,07,718 

1017* 

203 

07,38,097 

1,14,021 

2,70,771 

70,03,574 

21,03,164 

1018* 

202 

00,53,871 

1,10,484 

2,82,227 

72,09,873 

.20,85,078 

1010* ■ 

258 

00,80,080 

1,18,221 

2,03,277 

71,54;805 

.20,44,230 

1020* 

253 

07,03,070 

1,10,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

10,52,318 

1021* 

257 

08,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,170 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 

1022* 

208 

73,31,210 

1,34,020 

3,43,723 

77,12,300 

.22,03,540. 

1023*. 

333 

70,27,038 

1,44,704 


75,30,043 

21,51,603 

1024* 

330 

83/13,273 

1,51,485 

. 3,50,887 

67,12,118 

10,17,748 

102S* ... 

337 

85,10,033 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

76,02,085 

22,20,310 


Year ending 3l8t August. 
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table 

Detailed Statement oj the Qvantily in pounde and their Equitxikr.i 

Grand Total, India {British India 


Tmdce months 


Description 



1007-03, 

1903-03, 

1909-10. 

Grey and Bleached Piccp-Roods. — 




s 


Chadors 

rpoonds 


14,022 

13,204 

17,801 

< 



L Yards 

• • 

42,820 

38,705 

51,041 

Dhntb 

f Pounds 


43,353 

40,501 

50,111 

< 



(.Yards 

-• 

237,900 

233,878 

249,574 


("Pounds 


5,012 

0,318 

6,143 

Drills and Jeans .. 




(.Yards 

•• 

21,373 

24,703 

22,054 


("Pounds 


492 

424 

371 

Csmlirirs and Lawns 





(.Yards 

• • 

3,132 

2,739 

4,033 


("Pounds 


5,705 

5,030 

7,310 

Printers 





L Yards 

-• 

7,744 

20,180 

33,003 


(Pounds 


48,007 

48,034 

67,848 

Shirtings and Longcloth 

i 


(.Yards 

• • 

207,227 

200,314 

244,696 


(Founds 


25,434 

20,217 

31,018 

T-cloth, Domcstiia and .Sheet- 

i 


togs. 

(.Yards 

# • 

120,315 

"123,841 

140,503 


("Pounds 


2,539 

2,895 

, 2,299 

Tent Cloth 




• 

L Yards 

• • 

C,184 

7,093 

5,780 


r Pounds 


• • • • 

• • • • 

ft • a • 

EJutdl, Dungree or Ehaddor . . 

V. Yards 





• • 

• • • 0 

• • • • 

• • ft • 


(Founds 


3,693 

4,839 

5,502 

Other Sorts 

i 



20,400 

- 

(.Yards 

• • 

14,120 

21,827 


(Pounds 


133,034 

134,997 

173,002 

Total 



771,517 

(.Yards 

• • 

030,037 

083,972 


( Founds 


31,235 

34,932 

47,033 

Coloured Piece-goods 

i 



13,838 

192,332 

(.Yards 

.. 

128,380 


(Pounds 


1,815 

1,592 

1,704 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 



464 

400 

429 

than Piece-goods 

(.Dorens 

• • 


(Pounds 


424 

602 

024 

Hosiery 

\ Do7.cn 

, * 

271 

212 

332 

Miscellaneous ' 

Pounds 

•• 

102 

241 

253 

Cotton Goods ml,vcd with Silk 
or Wool. 

Pounds 

•• 

— 

. . . • 



(Pounds 

( 

• • 

189,052 

192,865 

223,824 

Gr.isnToiit 

■1 Yards 

• • 

808,427 

824,489 

903,869 


(. Dozens 

• • 

734 

643 

761 • 


note . — Flgutca m WacU type apply to British India only. 
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No. 3 

in J’nnfs and Dcscripiion 0/ iromj Ooods produced in Indian Milk 
and Indian State:^). OOOV omitted 
April to March 


inio- 11 . 

1011-12. 

1912-13. 

1013-11. 

1014-16. 

1015-10. 

10,1\D 

22,527 

25,204 

25,073 

22,707 

20,055 

rio.osp 

08,177 

75,300 

09,870 

05,005 

7.5,103 

r.i.tfin 

50,277 

00,161 

50,132 

67,400 

70,037 

253,2 JO 

208,4011 

201,470 

284,7TO 

258,074 

323,040 

7,311 

7,.'!8S 

7,805 


8,521 

12,055 

2r.,fi04 

27,507 

28,931 


30,789 

40,329 

oris 

080 

1,007 

744 

517 

1,025 

4,171 

0,320 

7,053 

5,or»3 

3,545 

5,701 

7,217 

5,558 

0,258 

0,.512 

0,448 

•0,100 

33,409 

20,300 

20,1.50 

.30,381 

28,007 

20,900 

G0,r,5S 

71,-503 

08,044 

00,15.8 

7.5,520 

100,000 

2S7,r.08 

313,053 

302,024 

292,488 

32U.705 

410,026 

30,997 

31,570 

33,2.38 

29,733 ; 

30,816 

35/821 

139,438 

112,107 

118,005 

128,009 

034,288 

151,401 

2,395 

2,475 

2,382 

2,327 

3,000 

S,479 

5,908 

0,002 

6,782 

5,814 

8,902 

11,814 

• • • • 

. . « . 

« « • • 

• • • * 


.... 

0,097 

0,327 

0,272 

0,074 

7,053 

9,975 

23,015 

25,229 

25,381 

27,280 

29,027 ' 

34,204 

191,730 

204,001 

211,111 

202,703 

213,570 

207,105 

82S),1S)7 

883,381 

014,101 

872,440 

880,502 

1,094.807 

51,780 

50,551 

71,828 

08,820 

01,007 

81,004 

213,545 

252,771 

300,251 

291,810 

255,200 

340,047 

1,598 

1,000 

1,813 

2,100 

1,736 

2,541 

480 

417 

415 

038 

512 

053 

021 

497 

601 

471 

280 1 

330 

340 

273 

285 i 

207 

179 

220 

71 

«0 

218 

158 

341 

539 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 


•245,815 

200,044 


274,389 

277,000 

352,2.55 

5;012,712 

1,130,152 


1,104,292 

1,1.35,708 

1,141.515 

:&25 

090 

■B 

905 

002 



Y -79—14 
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TABLE 


Description. 


1910-17. 

1017-18. 

1018-19. 

Grey and Bleached Flocc*gooda>- 





. Chadnrs 

f Pounds 

22.000 

17,706 

12,072 


lynnis 

07,701 

54,040 

37,914 

Dhutis 

r Founds 

00,041 

70,135 

77,777 


\ Yards 

300,040 

325,017 

369,357 

Drills and Jeans .. 

f Founds 

16,403 

21,244 

16,105 



(.Yards 

60,503 

78,011 

64,284 


r Pounds 

1,124 

1,400 

041 

Camhrlcs and Lan’ns 



(.Yards 

0,370 

8,277 

6,105 

Frlntcrs 

r Founds 

7,288 

6,932 

5,181 


(.Yards 

31,600 

26,503 

23,067 


^Pounds 

08,030 

00,204 

86,160 

Sliirtlngs and Longeioth 

1 Yards 

427,763 

460,030 

393,779 

\ 

f Founds 

40,403 

31,100 

24,041 

T'cloMi, Domestics and Slicct* 


Inga. , 

L Yards 

102,132 

137,390 

110,511 

Tent Cloth . . . . 

r Pounds .. 

8,653 

12,002 

20,109 


(.Yards 

17,181 

24,550 

36,870 


r Founds 




-Ehadi, Dungreo or Ehnddar . . 

t Yards 




.... 


• • • • 


f Pounds 

0,302 

0,832 

14,055 

Other Sorts 



L Yards 

35,013 

35,800 

45,733 


f Pounds 

274,861 

268,772 

257,840 

Totiil . . 



1 Yards 

1,130,170 

1,141,022 

1,070,711 


r Founds 

08,352 

106,752 

85,602 

Coloured Fiere-goods . . 




(.iards 

441,902 

473,105 

374,015 


f Founds 

3,113 

3,630 

3,744 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 


721 

ilinn Fiecc-goods. 

(, Dozens 

000 

706 


f Founds 

410 

349 

261 

Hosiery . . . . ■ 




149 

(. Dozens 

237 

215 

Misrcllaneous 

Founds 

000 

1,038 

1,827 

Cotton Goods mixed with Silk 

Founds 

43 

253 

807 

or Wool. 






r Founds . . . 

377,720 

381,404 

349,580 

Grand Total . . 

1 Yards 

1,578,133 

1,614,126 

1,450,726 


(.Dozens 

897 

921 

870 
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00,507 

iSS.-IOl 

18,021 




100,nifl 

4i:i,St8 


118,000 

025,524 


12i*.4(C 


ffO.OlO 
270, (-.02 

i.K.i.orn 

102,140 


470,700 


i.i2'i.K«n 


07.809 ! 


1,271,790 


128.483 

287,000 

1,107,054 

103,330 


503,020 



1,382,308. 

125,580' 


688,078- 
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TABLE 

PdaiM atatcmcnl of Ike Quantity {in Pounds) and thir 
Bombay Island. (Twdve month 


Description of Goods, 


1007-08, 

1008-09. 

1909-10. 

Grey and DIcnclicd Goods — 






Cimdnrs 

r Pounds 

• 

11,128 

0,395 

11,925 


lYnrds 

• 

. 31,053 

27,550 

84,777 

Dliiitls 

C Pounds 


1-1,287 

11,770 

11,201 




(.Yards 

• 

00,713 

57,751 

.56,700 

Drills nnd Jeniis .. 

r Pounds 


2,008 

2,793 

2,835 




L Yards 


0,771 

10,509 

10,109 

Caiiitirlcs nnd Lawns 

r Pounds 

•• 

337 

273 

375 


1. Yards 

-■ 

2,212 

1,850 

2,508 

Printers 

t" Pounds 


100 

79 

so 


1, Yards 

•• 

085 

408 

310 


Pounds 


35,200 

31,004 

39,100 

Slilrtlngs nnd liongclotlis 

t Yards 



•• 

150,414 

151,290 

173,687 


("Pounds 


18,303 

10,355 

21,721 

'P-cloth, Domestics nnd Sheet- 

t Yards 


ings. 

•• 

80,110 

03,039 

102,001 


(■pounds 


1,024 

1,004 

711 

Tent Cloth 

t Yards 




2,050 

2,023 

1 1,520 


r Founds 





KhadI, Dungree or Kbnddar . . 

[. Yards 

* • • 

. • . > 

• • • • 

• • • • 


f Founds 


042 

1,023 

1,042 

Other Sorts . . • ■ ' 

< 




(.Yards 

• • 

4,304 


4,859 

Total .. ' 

f Pounds 

• . 

84,234 

79,098 

89,086 

1 Yards 

-• 

300,010 

349,707 

386,730 


r Pounds 


21,018 

2.5,834 

35,279 

Coloured Piece-goods , > ■ 

(.Yards 


•• 

102,201 

105,032 

145,489 

Grey and Coloured Goods other ■ 

r Pounds 

•• 

- 1,500 

1,339 

1,424 

tlinn Piece-goods, 

(. Dozens 

•• 

300 

327 

344 


f Pounds 


498 

382 

417 

Hosiery 

(.Dozens 




257 

•• 

271 

211 

Miscellaneous , , , • 

Founds 

• • 

74 

22 

12 

Cotton Goods mixed wj^th Silk 
or Wool, 

Pounds 

- 

— 

.... 

.... 


r Founds 


110,423 

107,275 

120,218 

totai,, Bombay isbakd . . ■ 

1 Yards 


471,817 

455,039 

532,225 


(.Dozens 

•• 

000 

508 

002 
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table 


Description of Goods. 


1910-17. 

QM| 


iroy nnd BIcnrhed Goods — 





■ 

. Cliadnra 

r Pounds 

• 

11,103 

10,207 

5,501 


L Vnrds 

•• 

31,055 

27,810 

14,820 

Dliiills 

f Founds 

.. 

10,847 

13,512 

17,283 




t Yards 

• • 

48,341 

05,420 

88,005 

Drills and Jeans . . ■ 

r Pounds 

•• 

0,502 

14,003 

. 8,888 


1. Yards 

• • 

30,452 

55,500 

33,202 

Caiiii^rics and Unifris 

r Pounds 

•• 

585 

800 

407 


t Yards 

• • 

4,071 

5,200 

3,100 


f Pounds 


21 

12 

57 

Printers 







t Yards 

• • 

122 

01 

314 


r Pounds 


62,334 

03,703 

40,057 

Sliirtings and Longclotiis . 

1 Yards 


•• 

230,283 

207,201 

233,227 

T-ciotlis, Domestics and 

r Founds 


32,808 

19,072 

12,873 

Slice tinirs. 

\ Yards 

.. 

144,514 

03,344 

64,072 


f Pounds 


3,005 

4,057 

11,083 

Tent Cloth 




1. Yards 

• • 

7,180 

8,820 

21,020 


C Founds 





Kliadl, Dungrl or Elinddnr . . 






1 Yards 

• • 

.... 

• > • • 

• • ■ • 

Otlicr Sorts 

J' Pounds 

•• 

1,647 

2,553 

4,974 

• 

Yards 

• • 

0,002 

0,044 

12,000 


f Pounds 


122,840 

130,130 

112,014 

Total 





(.Yards 

•• 

515,202 

503,180 

471,814 


r Founds 


00,072 

70,305 

01,043 

Coloured Fiocc-goods 

1 


L Yards 

• • 

314^803 

309,958 

280,000 

Grey nnd Coloured Goods other 
'than PJocc-goods. 

r Pounds 

• < 

2,483 

2,050 

8.113 

]. Dozens 

• • 

532 

581 

610 


r Pounds 


100 

171 

127 

Hosiery 



143 


98 

1. Dozens 

• • 

140 

Sfisecllaneous 

Founds 

• • 

594 

1,020 

1,023 

Cotton Goods mixed with Silk 
or Wool. 

Founds 

•• 

15 

90 

113 


r Pounds 


102,771 

213,780 

177,433 

TOTiz, Bombay Isxakd . . 

i Yards 

• • 

830,185 

033,138 

767,904 


(.Dozens 


075 

721 

714 
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TABLE 


Statement showing the production of Ololh [in Yards) 

(OOO’i 



1907-08. 

1008-09. 

1909-10. 

Uomb.'iy Presidency . , 

• • « • 

077,827 

078,847 

791,254 

Bombay Island . , ' . , 

• • • • 

471,817 

465,638 

632,225 

Ahmedabad ■ . . , , 

• t • • 

100,657 

170,454 

108,809 

Madras . > 

• « • • 

24,852 

24,022 

23,920 

Bengal 

» • • a 

7,911 

1C,.597 

14,170 

United Provinces . . , , 

• • • a 

r 

• « « « 


•Ajmcr-Mcrwara . . 

• • • a 

\ 34,492 

30,210 

40,701 

Punjab 

a • • • 

r 1,209 

1,240 

807 

tUelhl 

a a a a 

1 .... 

a . a a 

.... 

Central Provinces and Berar , . 

a a 

31,832 

3.5,030 

39,086 

Indian States 

•• a a 

30,243 

31,328 

53,800 


Total .. 

808,420 

824,480 

063,860 


— 

1910-17, 

1017-18, 

1918-19. 

!Bomb,ay Presidency 


1,318,810 

1,361,081 

1,197,422 

iBomb.ay Isl.and 


830,185 

933,138 

757,904 

Ahmedabad 


392,025 

313,253 

332,157 

Madras 


38,221 

38,337 

41,519 

IBengal 


21,414 

25,775 

26,713 

•United Provinces . . 


r 40,500 

37,080 

29,359 

'♦Ajmer-Merwara .. 


1 6,840 

5,151 

5,712 

•Punjab 


r 4,100 

2,950 

2,311 

■fDolM 

a a a a 

1 

1,108 

1,438 

•Central Provinces and IJcrar . . 


00,331 

68,007 

69,281 

iindian States 

t 

a a a a 

87,625 

84,577 

80,972 

. 

Total . . 

1,578,133 

1,014,126 

1,450,726 


Note . — The ligiircs in Biacl{ type, j.rf., for Sombay Isiniid nnd Ahmcdahnd arc included in the figures 
5 ntended to illustrate tlie progress of weaving in these two centres. 

• Prior to 1915-10 figures for Ajiuer-Mera-ara were included in United Provinces figures, 

'f Prior to 1 015-10 Urthi figiucs were ineludcdin the Punjab. 
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So. 5 

cf all kinds in Hritish India and Katin. SMrs 
emitted) 



1,030,770 


l,r>60,81i0 


1,781,673 


1,726,284 


1,701,674 


1,070,447 


sliowa nirnlnst Uoiiiliny I'rwldciicy. Tli.i lljnire^ of Bniii»i»y iHlniid nnrt Alimi-rtnbnd nro spofMlIJ' 


V 79—15 
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TABLE 


• Sfatemevf sJioiding the Quantity (in 

(OOO’b 


— 

1007-08. 

1008-00. 

1000-10. 

■lirltlsh IndIn— • 






ItolO 

-• 


146,003 

143,502 

128,011 

. 11 to 20 


•* 

326,328 

341,170 

332,751 

21 to 30 ■ .. . 


• - 

117,703 

120,000 

112,622 

■31 to 40 . ■ 

.. 


21,710 

20,304 

15,575 

Aliove 40 . . . ' ; . 



2,706 

4,683 

3,564 

Wiistcs ■ 

•• 

•• 

226 

41 

70 

• * « 

TotM 

•• 

013,772 

620,131 

.';03,424 

iSatlvc Btatos — 






1 to 10 



3,1S4 

4,373 

0,400 

11 to 20 . . . . 

•• 

•• 

15,587 

17,686 

20,720 

21 to SO 

•v 

% • 

5,451 

3,425 

0,004 

31 to 40 

• • 

• ' 

300 

300 

249 

Above 40 

• • 

• • 

1 

14 

35 

pastes 


•• 

.... 

.... 

.... 

^ »< 

Total 

.. 

24,523 

27,090 

34,158 

t>rand Total, Bfitlsh India and States— 






1 to 10 

. . 

• • 

140,102 

147,065 

135,431 

31 to 20 



340,016 

350,202 

353,471 

21 to 30 , . . 

. • 

. - 

123,244 

.,125,425 

110,180 

31. to 40 


• ' 

22,010 

20,004 

15,825 

Above 40 ... 


-• 

2,707 

4,607 ' 

. 3,500 

Wastes 

•• 

- ■ 

220 

41 

70 


Total 

•• 

038,205 

050,830 ■ 

027,682 
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table; 



lBlO-17. 

1917>18. 

lOlS-lO, 1 

.'Brltliti IndIn — 

: 








,.l to iO 

*1* 




-a 

107445 

08401 

84,663 

11 to 20 

t 

• ■ • 




347,707 

326,046 

202463 

21 to ao 






101,400 

173,794 

180,210 

31 to -10 

• • 

■ a 




23,200 

23,000 

18,583 

Above 4t) 

• . 

• • 




4461 

5,748 

4403 

WuBtee 

• - 





340 

223 

231 



- 


Xotol 

•• 

044,447 

11111111 ^ 1 ^^^ 

580,501 

\ 

JSTative States — 









1 to 10 

. . 





3430 

2401 

2457 

11 to 20 

• t 





22400 

■20,057 

• . 22,176 

21. to 30 

• » 





. 10,010 

. 0474- 

8,080 

31 to 40 

• • 

• « 

0 • 



821 

760 

006 

Above 10 

« « 

« « 

• • 



110 

94 

58 

Wastes 

« • 

a • 

• • 




•- • 




• 


Total 

•• 

30409 

33476 

3448O 

Srand-ToUdrBirtUBh Indlti aud States— 







1 to 10 

• • 


• • 


a. 

110432 

100452 

87420 

11 to 20 


• - 

.. 



360,083 

340402 

514441 

21 to $0 

• • 




* • 

171,488 

183407 


31 to 40 

• f 


.. 


m 

24,082 

24489 

10,180 

Above 40 

■ • 

. . 



• • 

4477 

5442 

4455 

'\Vn8tes_ 

• •* 


•• 



34G 

223 

231 





Total 


681.107 

■ 

000,576 

, 

016,040 








Ko. 0— coiitd 


U'lO-2'). 

I 

1020-21. 1 

1021-22. 

j 1022-23. 

1 

11I23-21. 

... 

1024.25. 

«1,0U 

i 

(-•l.iHO ; 

01.251 

1 

! 

i 

! 

: oT,i's).i 

80,123 

67,505 

a2l.TJ^ 


oir-.i-'i? 

.34!‘r''15 

200,002 

343,300 

\7»,210 


i«3,nr>o 

v»7,T^:» 

108, ‘JKi 

205,347 

ari,53:. 


10.707 

! l.'-.KH. 

10,143 

18,774 


2,Im'>7 

2.ntu 

2.105 

3,235 

5,SOO 


Oil 

472 

10;: 

.321 

330 

sor^oi:. 

iji. . 

053,011 

o•..l,«.^f. 

570. 12.'- 

001,102 

3,1-! 0 

I’.TtK* 

I.'-IO 


4,721 

5,201 

2:«,20J 

2:..i‘... 



2', 003 

33,010 

'.UlT 

M,2< 2 


11,1'r.i 

13,75H 

19,405 


] 

101 

* V 4 

.'•21 

503 


. i . . 

20 

j 

} .... 

ft 

14 

III 

41 ' 
1 

20 

• 

••IJ 

IPrt 

247 


* 

4«.4r»2 

i3,'>:.'< 

t 

47,204 

68,228- 

84, IKS 

S3,:‘is t 

00/>CT 

1 

i lli2,l'71> j 

84,843 

92.701? 

3»T,tK)0 

31?r'<'-’7 . 

371, 152 

) 373,017 ] 

327,007 

377,016 

isa.oj? 

100,030 

203,102 

i 208,0311 '• 

181,077 

223,612 

17,030 

13,021 1 

10,000 

I 15,030 j 

10,007 

19,308 

3,000 

2,007 , 

2,3s0 

1 2,103 

3,201 

5,822 

275 

•.03 i 

• 

102 

! 

i J 

314 

578 

635,700 


'.■•03,403 

> 705,801 

017,320 

710,300 
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TABLE 


Slatemcnt allowing the QmrdHy (in ?6s.) of Yarn 



Countries. 

1007-08. 

1008-00. 

1009-10. 

Bombny Presidency 


457,140 

400,104 

430,184 

Bombay Island 


858,162 

857,646 

830,070 

Ahmcdabad . . ' . , 

• * • « 

08,076 

64,605 

• 1 

61,816 

Madras ' 

0 • • • 

30,080 

30,038 

40,500 

Bengal 

• ■ • • 

41,818 

30,147 

34,410 

United Provinces . . 

• t • • 

r 37,142 

38,871 

30,801 

♦Ajmor-Merwnrn . . 

• • • • 

1 .... 

. • • . 

* . i . 

Punjab 

• » • • 

r 12,873 

, 13,205 

10,037 

tDelhi . . . , 

• • • • 

t .... 

.... 

» • . 

Central Provinces nnd Berar . . 

• • • • 

27,858 

29,773 

30,188 

IBurma 

.. 

. . . .- 

.... 

.... 

Total for Britiali India . . 

013,772 

020,880 

603,424 

Native States . . 

.. 

24,523 

27,000 

■31,158 


Grand Total . . 

038,205 

057,585 

027,582 


Countries. 

1010-17. 

1017-18. 

1018-10. 

• 

Bombny Presidency 


. • 


482,148 

468,072 

427,638 

Bombay Island , . 

. * 

t » 


855,809 

857,289 

806,100 

Alimedabnd 

• . 

• « 


80,269 

64,860 

78,224 

Madras . . 


« • 


44,187 

43,003 

42,787 

Bengal 


• « 


28,508 

32,882 

32,507 

United Provinces . . 


• » 


r 44,177 

39,473 

34,301 

♦Ajmcr-Merwnra . . 




\ 2,670 

1,317 

2,057 

Punjab 




I 3.750 

3,000 

3,020 

tDelhi 



* « 

L 2,703 

3,188 

2,981 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 



34,338 

3.3,460 

34,280 

{Burma . . 



« 

.... 


.... 


Total for Britisi: India 



620,801 

580,561 

Native states 


•• 


30,660 


am 



Grand Total 

•• 

681,107 

000,676 

1 

015,041 


^ofe.— The figures in black type, f.c., for Bombay Island and Ahmedobnd, are included in th® 
intended to lllustiato tho progress of spinning in these centres, 

♦Prior to 1015"10 figures for Ajmer-Mcrwara wore included in United Provinces figures, 
t Prior to 1015-10 Delhi figures ireto iucludcd in tho Punjab. 

^Figures lor Burma vcrc a\ailablo only from 1023-2-i. 
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No. 7 


ofaVCourttf Spurt iv riinouf f^futrft in Jrrfin 
omiUctI] 


mo- 11 . 

101 M2. 

1012-13. 

101.3-14. 

lOll-lf.. 

1015-10. 

cet.pon 

4n,r«2i 

4 6.*, .507 

470,0.33 

4 l.3,f..*,0 

500,771 

320, *07 

327,041 

303,031 

355,025 

822,153 


60,81P 

07,685 

03,810 


72,488 

82,021 

41,071 

42.K1.‘l 

44.074 

41,074 

43,032 

44,303 

3?, 270 

a 2 .r. 2 :. 

37,3.'7 

33,220 

31,709 


.•>(1,203 

.'K1.4S7 

43,Tfi:. 

44,400 

60,281 

1 48,4.16 

.... 



. .. 

.... 

1 3,554 


(i.r.ru 


0.270 

0,814 

4,740 

.... 

— 

.... 

. .. 

.... 

2,802 

20..3I4 

27,7.”.,‘i 

.5:i..'.!S2 

30, .*..53 

n 1,805 

37,443 


.... 


.... 

. • . • 

.... 


.*.00,642 

c:.o.r.s 2 

041,pr.3 

014,P.*.7 

083,165 

32,0.31 

34,160 

37,600 

37,024 

37,028 

30,270 


r.2ri,(i;>o 

C««,473 

(Vi2,777 

051,085 

♦ 

722,425 







IPIP.20, 

1020.21. 

1021-22. 

1022-23. 

1023.24. 

1024-26. 

43P.P0O 

400,04.*, 

•102,034 

407,352 

308,552 

474,202 

317.710 

342,450 

343,005 

348,000 

200,607 

327,643 

73,544 

70,305 

; 83,508 

00,083 

75,602 

02,007 

44,340 

41,241 

44,3.«R 

53,425 

50,030 

64,221 

35,220 

33,302 

33,020 

23,033 

20,105 

25,075 

3.'.,1P1 

37.000 

40,477 

41,470 

51,903 

50,323 

l.'JC3 

2,031 

2,544 

2,352 

2,081 

3,200 

.3,330 

2,780 

3,001 

2,718 

1,204 

1,701 

3,2S7 

) 

: n,i»a7 

2,000 

3,604 

5,180 

0,448 

34,18.>! 

31,270 

32,618 

31,877 

32,258 

38,110 

.... 

4 


1 

SJ3 ; 
1 

1,007 




601,930 

t 

570,125 j 
1 



ffrl 


l^g 



C35,7(» 

000,005 

: 

003,403 



719, .300 


figures jhovrn ag.-il.Kl BomV.iy iVosiJMUT. Tl.o ngurM of BomMj- iTland .nuJ AUraedaDafl are spcoially 
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TABLE No. 8 

The Bombay CtorroN Mitt Tkdy.'stry 


Ycor, 

1 

Capital . 
includtni; 
Keserves. 

Capital 
Including 
reserve and 
debentures. 

Block 

oilginol 

cost. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

1023 .. 

80,40,74,080 

32,01,24,080 

42,04,80,078 

1023 .. 

30.00,01,850 

33,43,10,788 

40,54,05,302 

1024 

1 

30,78,82,434 

33,01,35,234 

■ 

40,70,48,403 


Block after 
deduction of 
dei)reclatlon. 
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TABLE 10 
Table A 

(CJjOTH.) Slocks in Bales 


Prom mills submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills in Bombay Island. 


Date of Rotiirns. 

Number of mills which 
submitted returns. 

Number of looms repre- 
sented. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

u 

V 

o 

c5 

O 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

0 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. | 

1924 




|H 

imil 




January 31st 

55 


24,442 




116,000 

145,000 

February 29th 

63 

56,965 

28,342 

k:i : : 

■rivK’”i 

T 9 

84,000 

114,000 

Mareh Slst 

58 


26,989 

^ ' 

80,672 

T Tr 

63,000 

95.000 

April 30th 

53 

rm 

27,668 

Hsj f t i 

77,231 

A iTiTi 

59,000 

■92,000 

May 31st 

59 


28,366 

62.999 

91,365 

i? hit! 

74,000 


June 30th 

52 

SC! 

Ezm 


82i281 

T W 

i^V^^YiTiTr 

■liTiliimi 

July 31st' 

07 

57,767 

47,447 

:i lii 


Iwi 

62,000 

112,000 

August Slst 

04 



H til 

112,260 

m iTiTi 

66,000 

121,000 

September 30th . . 

68 

58,394 

46,681 

ir t ir 

113,688 

49,000 

70,000 

119,000 

October Slst 

60 

55,569 

41,197 



EfdliliTl] 

65,000 


November 30th 

59 


EEfm 

s ^ 

82,981 

37,000 

66,000 


Deceniber Slst 

61 

57,879 

34,697 

li 

105,544 

36,000 

75,000 

111,000 


Tabix B 


(YARN.) Stocks in Bales 

From mills submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills in Bombay Island. 


Date of Returns. 

Number of mills which 
submitted returns. 

Number of spindles 
represented. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

2 

'o 

QQ 

0 

. 

TS 

0> 

u 

0 

2 

0 

*->4 

es 

Sold but . delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1924 

January Slst 

56 

2,402,944 

16,773 


48,894 

■ 


62,OCO 

jPebruary 29th 

72 

2,775,890 

12,754 

22,436 

35,189 



39,000 

March Slst 

66 

2,550,321 

E u > t 





28,000 

April 30th 

58 

2,209,665 

W V " 1 

14,861 

21,681 

9,000 


30^000 

May Slst 

66 

2,501,231 

K R ; ! 

ilA^ 




26,000 

June 30th 

67 

2,364,499 



22,448 



29,000 

July Slst 

70 

2,806,242 

Riji: " * 

18,974 




33,000 

August Slst Cl. . 

68 

2,748,601 

23,421 

11 iJJ 

-36,427 



40,000 

September 30th . . 

69 

2,768,024 

8,352 

'' ‘1! 

33,661 



37,000 

October Slst 

61 

2,700,686 

11.284 

1 s li\ 

30,235 



34,000 

November 30th 

58 

2,578,887 

•liKitid 

: i til 

26,776 



31,000 

December Slst 

71 

2,911,982 

10,389 

24,163 

34,552 



36,000 
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TABLE 12 
T^ble a 
Stocks in Bales 

(CLOTS.) 

From Mills submitting Bcturns, Approximation for all Mills in Bombay 

City and Island. 


Date of Betum. 

Number 
of Looms 
rejirc- 
sented. 

Sold but 
deliveiy 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total . 
un- 
cleared. 

1926 

m 







January 31st 

67,356 

23,904 

53,954 

77,858 

25,000 


83,000 

February 28th 


24,576 

47,483 


27,000 


79,000 

Miirch 31st 

69,366 

24.528 

57,969 

82,497 

26,000 

HI iRm 

87,000 

Ajiril 30th 

68,394 

29,531 

64,718 

94,249 

31,000 

68,000 

99,000 

May 31st 

70,845 


78,296 


29,000 



June 30th 

72,266 

35,644 

90,858 

126,602 

36,000 


127,000 


Tabi.e B 
Slocks in Bales 

(yarn.) 

From jMills submitting Beturns. Approximation for all Mfifs in Bombay 

City and Island. 


Date of Beturn. 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

repre- 

sented. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

1926 






■■ 


January 31st 


10,283 



B 1 1ll 

• 17,000 

28,000 

February 28th 

J 1 : !iC 


22,778 

34,836 

B 1 Ml 

25,000 

38,000 

March 31st . . 

^ it vfia ilf 


29,897 

41,833 

B 1 jij 

32,000 

45,000 

April 30th 

i 


37,176 

47,447 

B 1 ( i i 

39,000 

60,000 

May 31st 

f i : 

13,591 

32,411 


B n ill 

33,000 

46,000 

June 30th 

ilii 

17,477 

30,296 

• 

47,773 

B 3 i ! ! 

33,000 

48,000 
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tABLE 14 


Approximate Aoth eales by Bombay Mills in India {in Millions of yards) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1016 

Production of Bombay 
mills . . 

472 

466 

532 

663 

622 

642 

692 

562 

771 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

52 

56 

69 

76 

67 


61 

> 45 

• 84 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold in India by 
Bombay Mills (a) . . 

420 

400 

463 

488 

565 

582 

531 

617 

687 

Toial net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (b) 

2,468 

1,943 

2,141 

2,241 

2,362 

2,919 

3,099 

2,384 

2,077 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Production of Bombay 
mills . . 

830 

933 

-768 

863 

837 

922 

870| 

856 

986 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

214 

159 

118 

161 

1 

115 

127 

121 

126 

143 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold .in India by 
Bombay Mills (o) . . 

616 

774 

640 

702 

722 

795 

749 

730 

843 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (5), 

1,794 

1,439 

986 

975 

1,431 

1,006 

1,603 

1,406 

1,746 


(а) Production minus Exports. 

(б) Imports minus Re-exports, 
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TABLE 15 


Approximate yam slaes by All-India Mills {in Millions oj lhs.) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

1915 

. 1916. 

Production of yarn by 
Indian mills 

638 

667 

,627 

610 

62f 

681 

1 68. 

1 

i 65 

2 722 

Exports of yarn from 
India .. 

216 

233 

227 

183 

161 

20< 

i 19i 

1 

1 13 

4 160 

Weight of cloth pro- 
duced in Indian 
Mills . . 

189 

192 

229 

246 

267 

28t 

27^ 

27 

7 352 

Weight of yarn used 
on the manufacture 
of cloth* 

170 

173 

206 

221 

240 

257 

247 

24 

9 317 

Quantity of Indian 
mill-made yarn put 
up in the Indian 
market 

252 

239 

194 

206 

234 

217 

238 

26£ 

245 

Net imports of foreign 
yarn into Indiaf. 

36 

41 

39 

32 

41 

49 

43 


39 

1 

• 

Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Production of yarn by 
Indian mills 

681 

661 

616 

636 

660 

693 

705 

I 

6171 

719 

Exports of yarn from 
India 

169 

122 

64 

. 152 

83 

81 

67 

39 

37 

Weight of cloth 

produced in Indian 
Mills . . 

377 

381 

350 

384 

307 

403 

405 

402 

459 

Weight of yarn used 
on the manufacture 
of cloth* 

339 

343 

316 

346 

330 

363 

365 

362 

413 

Quantity ' of Indian 
niill-made yarn put 
np in the Indian 
market . . 

173 

196 

236 

1.37 

247 

249 

283 

216 

259 

Net imports of foi'oign 
yarn into Indiaf . . 

28 

IS 

36 

1 

12 

1 

47 

50 

1 

I 

ns 

I 

1 

r<:> 


i Sot.- f<>ptin>tt‘ (-) I-'- 


* Spc foot not 0 (1) of Tal'li' Itt- 
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TABL^ 16 


Approximalc cloth sains in India hij Indian Mills {in Millions cJimds) 


Year ending 31st 
Mnreh. 

1908. 

1909. 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Production of Indian 
Mills .. 

SOS 

824 

904 

1,045 

1,136 

1,220 

1,164 

1,136 

1,441 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

India . . 

74 

• 78 

94 

100 

81 

86 

89 

67 

113 

Indian mill-made 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market. . 

t 

734 

740 

870 

943 

1,056 

1,134 

. 1,075 

1,069 

. 1,328 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods . 

2,409 

1,943 

2,141 

2,240 

2,363 

2,919 

3,098 

00 

2,077 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924, 

1925. 

Production of Indian 
Mills . . 

1,678 

1.614 

1,451 

1,640 

• 1,381 

1,752 

1,725 

1,701 

1,970 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

India . . 

i 

244 

189 

149 

196 

1 

146 

161 

167 

165 

181 

Indian mijl-madcj 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market. . 

1,334 

1,425 

1,302 

1,444 

1,435 

1,591 

1,568 

1 

1,536 

1,789 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 

1,795 

1,438 

98.3 

B 

1.430 

1,006 

1,503 

i 

1.406 

1.746 
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TABLE 18 

Average Exchange Eates, Banl-s Selling Telegraphic Transfers, JUonlh U, MoM 

A]jril 1919 to October 1925. ™"‘ 


Montli. 


1919. 

Avernge Exchange. Month. Average Exchange. 


April 

May 

Juno 

July 

« • 

• « 

Is. 5 31/32d. 
Is. (i 31 /32d. 
Is. 7 31/32rf. 
Is. 7 31 /32d. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

. . Is. 8 31/32(1. 

.. Is. 11/19/64(1. 

.. 2s. 1/32(1. 

.. 2s. lid. 

.. 2s. 3 5/8(1. 

January . . 
Folmiiary 

Maroli 

April 

May 

Juno 

• ■ 

« • 

« « 

■ • 

2s. 41rf. 

2s. 8 jj. 

2s. 5 3 /I erf. 

2s. -Irf. 

2s. 2 in/lGd. 
Is. 11. Id. 

1020. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.. Is. 101/16(1. 
.. Is. 10 7/16(1. 
.. Is. 101/8(1. 

.. Is. 7 7/8(1. 

.. Is. 7 6/16(1. 

.. Is. 6 9/16(1. 

ilnnuarj' .. . 

February 

hlarch 

April 

May 

Juno 

• • 

■ • 

« • 

• • 

« • 

i « 

Is. 5 fi/lfirf. 

Is. 3 2!l/32rf. 
Is. 3 n/lOrf. 

Is. 3fl/Srf. 
l.s. 3 5/lGrf. 

Is. 3 27/Olrf. 

1921. 

July 

August 

Soplcmbor 

October 

November 

December 

. . Is. 3|(1. 

.. Is. 4 3/16(1. 
.. Is. 5 47/64(1. 
.. Is'. 4 51/64(1. 
.. Is. 4 1/8(1. 

.. Is. 4 1/62(1. 



• 

1922. 


\ January ., 
February 

Alarch 

April 

May 

J uno 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

Is. 3 r)3/01rf. 
Is. 3 20/(Mrf. 
Is. 3 9/32rf. 

Is. 3 ,';/32rf. 

Is. 3 35/04rf. 
Is. 3 35/Clrf, 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.. Is. 3 21/32(1. 
.. Is. 3 37/64(1. 
.. Is. 3 9/16(1. 
.. Is. 3 6/8(1. 

.. Is. 3 13/16(1. 
.. Is. 3 63/64(1. 




1923. 


January . . 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

• • 

• • 

Is. 4 37 /G4rf. 
Is. 4 7 /32rf. 

Is. 4 7 /G4rf. 

Is. 4 1 /Sd. 

Is. 4 3/32rf. 

Is. 4 3/32rf. 

July 

Augu.st 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.. Is. 4 6/64(1. 
.. Is. 3 63/64(1. 

Is. 4 1/8(1. 

.. Is. 4 31/64(1. 
.. Is. 4 59/64(1. 
.. Is. 6 6/64(1. 




1924. 


January . . 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Is. G 7 /G4rf. 

Is. 4 63 /G4rf. 
ls.411/lGd. 
].s. 4 51/64rf. 
Is. 4 61 /64rf. 
Is. 4 69/64rf. 

July 

August 

Soptomber 

October 

November 

December 

.. Is. 5 7/32(1. 

.. Is. 5i(l. 

,. Is. 6 31/64rf- 
. . Is. 6rf. • 

.. Is. 6 27/32(1. 

.. Is. 6 3/644- 


January . . 

February 

March 

April 

May 


1925. 

Is. 5 31 /32d, June .. 

Is. 5 31132(1. July .. 

Is. 5 29/32d. Auglist 

Is. 6 27/32d. September 

Is. 5 15/16d. October 
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TABLE 19A 


J^rAs’s Cotton' Mills, C’AriTALS. ,SvTNnLT:p and I.oojis 


s 

Years. 


Com- 

Mills. 

Cniiitnl. 

Reserve 



panics. 

Authorised. 

Paid-up. 

Funds. 

N 

1903 

- 


51 



Yen. 

.34,020,210 

Yen. 

6,12,3,892 

1901 



49 

.. 

37,125,400 

33,480,730 

0,888,594 

1905 



49 


40,082,3.50 

33,663,700 

9,531,022 

1900 



47 

• « 

45,403,350 

.3S.4.33,.3.50 

1.5,386,948 

1907 




IIS 

90.030,300 

57,.531,12.5 

20,900,234 

1908 




125 

85,511,300 

58.397,385 

22,189,014 

1909 




134 

75,871, .300 

04,501,000 

22,784,470 

1910 




1.30 

94,271,300 

07,510,013 

24,058,907 

1911 



.34 

1.39 

89,100,1.50 

04,374,104 

24,788,872 

1912 



41 

147 

105,130,400 

72,300,495 

28,638,314 

1913 



44 

1.52 

113,0.30,401 

80,444,059 

33,80.3,119 

1914 



42 

157 

109,070,400 

85,820,424 

30,6.39,349 

1915 


« • 

41 

101 

110,170,100 

80,011,077 

38,003,064 

191G 


• • 

40 

101 

137,290,1.50 

99,041,818 

48,9.52,381 

1917 

« • • 

« • 

43 

170 

102,830,150 

115,023,020 

70,0.37,276 

1918 



43 

177 

192,877,050 

138,494,696 

92,420,047 

1919 



54 

190 

221,927,050 

105,758.095 

13.0,07.3,809 

1920 



50 

19.3 

394,327,050 

270.63.5,890 

165,097,053 

182,040,774 

1921 



01 

217 

429,577,050 

296,048,368 

1922 



04 

235 

402,107,050 

317,148.075 

323,787.486 

202,774,370 

1923 


• « 

00 

22S 

40.3,977,0.50 

211,298,94.3 

1924 


• • 

50 

232 

612,302,600 

349,820,508 

212,871,930 


Years. 

No. of Spindles. 

u 

Doubling 

Spindlos. 

Looms.. 

Ring. 

Mule. 

Total. 

1903 



1,29.5,086 

86,220 

1,3S1,30G 

120,976 

■ 

1904 



1.200.306 

8.5,220 

1,, 345,585 

121,076 


1905 



1,343,.534 

83,000 

1,426,594 

134,840 


1900 



1,395,013 

77,240 

1,472,253 

130,800 

9,001 

1907 



1,492,0.32 

48,420 

1.540,452 

154,789 

9.102 

1908 



1,74.3,921 

51,958 

1,795,879 

177,800 

11,140. 

1909 



1,903,854 

61,038 

1,954,892 

227,674 

1.3.813 

1910 



2,044,284 

55,480 

2,099,704 

2S2.1.S0 

17.702 

1911 



2,117,750 

63,040 

2,170,790 

280.410 

20..ISI 

1912 



2,125,000 

61,748 

2,170,748 

317,324 

21. ,898 

1913 



2,305,094 

49,405 

2,414,.l90 

320.912 

2.1.224 

1914 



2,006,004 

61,170 

2,057,17.1 

348,700 

2.Vt.l3 

1915 



2,754,124 

53,390 

2,807.514 

.355,318 

30,008 

1910 



2,825.944 

49,900 

2.875.901 

37(>.081 

31,295 

1917 




61,910 

3.000..I78 

3S3..|,5S 

30,1,81 

1918 



3,176,708 

61,910 

3.2;’.7,07.8 

381.,8V2 

4iV39l 

1919 



3.4.35,932 

52,3,30 

3 .188.202 

■1 U'.tlOO 

•M.IOI 

1920 




52.3,30 

.3.813.580 

100,100 

A\V,'88 

1921 



4,110,010 

11.510 

4,101.120 

,^^).8„881 


1922 



4,472,112 

.15.500 

4,517,012 

00'\03" 


1923 



4,lS3..59fl 

1.1.370 

4,107,000 

501, 03 \ 

V'UI'M 

1924 



4,815,082 

25.150 

4, ,870.232 

O'.O.OW' 

1(1 
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TABLE 19B 


Jatas's Cotto-v Yarn Phoducxiox, Opjejiatives axd Wages 
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TABLE 19B— contd. 

Japam’s Cottos Yarn Prodbotion, Operatives and Wages— coMfd. 


Years. 

Avcra«o 
workhis 1 
si)iiidlc“. 

Daily (JiicraUvfs in average. 

1 

'A'agcs in average. 

. . 

3Iale. 

I'einalc. 

Tnial. I 

Alaie. 

rcmalf. 
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TABLE 19C 

J/VrAN’s Cotton Piucu-Goons Phoduotion, OPEnAwvEs and Wa'ces 
{Snh- Worh by fipivners Only) 


^Vnrs. 


nyc Profluction ,, 
Work- of Cotlon ,, 
ing Piece-goods. 

Looins, 


Daily Operatives in Wages in 

average. averaso. 


Male. Female. Total. Male, 

male. 
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TABLE 19D 

Japan’s Production and Domestto use of Cotton "Yarn 


Years. 

Cotton Yarn Production. 

I6's 

20'8 

Others. 

Total. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Pales. 


1&03 

3.30,667-5 

175,843-0 

296,227-5 

801,738-0 

1904 .. 

2.51,867-0 

157,048-0 

286,297-5 

695,212-6 

1905 

309,173-0 

209,810-0 

386,547-6 

905,636-5 

1906 

323,664-0 

227,628-0 

.393,873-6 

945,165-6 


.341,433-0 

218,66.5-0 

423,384-6 

983,482-6 

1908 

224,897-5 

209,475-0 

444,198-0 

878,570-5 

1909 

205,802-5 

229,763-5 

499,678-6 

1,025,244-6 

1910 

338,175-0 

2.58,412-5 

.538,193-0 

1,134,780-5 

1911 

29.5,065-5 

262,298-5 

.571,903-0 

1,129,267-0 

1912 

340,844-5 

335,821-0 

669,.544-0 

1,3.52,209-5 

1913 

390,645-5 

371,622-5 

749,814-0 

1,517,982-0 

1914 ... 

.388,992-0 

439,672-5 

837,516-5 

1,666,181-0 

1915 

393,027-0 

443,040-5 

884,197-0 

1,720,264-5 

1910 

409,053-5 

497,291-0 

1,019,234-5 

1,925,579-0 

1917 

350,023-0 , 

628,603-0 

1,035,616-6 

1,923,841-6 

1918 

228,818-5 

.511,538-0 

1,063,509-5 

1,803 866-0 

1919 

204,480-0 

6.39,748-5 

1,176,548-0 

1,920,782-5 

1920 

190,928-6 

191,141-6 

1,128,906-0 

1,816,076-0 

1921 

. 215,682-6 

436,629-6 

1,169,0.38-0 

1,811,350-0 

19.22 

206,489-5 

746,731-0 

1,276,026-6 

2,228,246-0 

1923 

170,367-0 

680,708-0 

1,320,088-0 

2,171,153-0 

1924 

135,844-0 

631,470-0 

1,306,497-6 

2,072,817-6 1 


1D03 

1904 

1905 
1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Years. 


Imports. 


Total. 


Exports. 


Domestic 
use and 
Others. 


Bales. 

3,539-0 

1,792-0 

7,450-0 

20,117-0 

5,951-0 

4,552-0 

8,204-0 

1,016-0 

1,843-0 

1,895-0 

1 , 200-0 

607-0 

5SS-0 

660-0 

904-0 

1,088-0 

8,907-0 

6,121-0 

2,679-0 

3,126-0 

6,.332-0. 

8,972-0 


Bales. 

805,277-0 

697,004-0 

912,980-5 

965,282-5 

989,433-5 

88.3,122-5 

1,028,448-5 

1,135,790-5 

1,131,110-0 

1,3.54,104-5 

1,519,248-0 

1,666,78.8-0 

1,720,852-5 

1,920,239-0 

1,924,745-5 

1,804,954-0 

1,929,689-5 

1,822,097-0 

1,813,929-0 

2,231,372-0 

2,177,485-0 

2,081,789-5 


Bales. 

307,201-0 

257,307-0 

207,383-0 

267,348-0 

226,472-0 

167,842-0 

258,878-0 

347,633-0 

285,009-0 

374,9.33-0 

468,7.36-0 

569,990-0 

575,891-0 

547,147-0 

470,8.52-0 

421,512-0 

230,333-0 

304,925-0 

292,260-0 

.394,062-0 

248,324-0 

270,359-0 


Bales. 
498,076-0 
439,697-5 
64.5,603-5 
697,934-5 
762,961-5 
715,280-5 
769,570-5 
788,163-5 
846,101-0 
979,171-5 
1,0.50,512-0 
1,096,798-0 
1,144,961-5 
1,379,092-0 
1.453,89.3-. 5 
1,383,442-0 
1,099,356-5 
1,517,172-0 
1,521,009-0 
1,837,310-0 
1,929,161 -(>• 
1,811,130-5 
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table 

Jaras’s Expobis 


Vtafs. 

Ciitiin. 

non!;fcr>ne. 

British India. | 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quautltles, 

A’alue, 

Quantities, - 

Value. 



XOcuIs. 

Yen. 

Picul.'. 

Yen. 

Piculs. 

Yen. 

JPM 


837,822 

28,338,300 

53,225 

1,891,426 

10 

731 

loot 

•• 

015,479 

24,145,213 

08,219 

2,693,320 

• . . • 

« • • • 

1905 

•• 

097,998 

28,093,913 

22,134 


270 

11468 

1900 

•• 

729,057 

32,047.107 

18,700 

83.3,767 

45 

2,155 

1917 


572,005 

2.M23,430 

23,488 

1,084,251 

1,189 

55,073 

1903 

*• 

102,801 

10,300,708 

10,533 

933,190 

123 

4,511 

1909 

• • 

708,300 

28,803,310 

10,106 

509,364 

43 

2,603 

1910 

• • 

901,005 

10,2214149 

- 53,858. 

2,618,059 

z,m 

207,819 

1911 

• • 

702,973 

35,422,504 

38,754 

2,148,390 

5,426 

585,083 

1912 

• • 

912,598 

45.757,948 

87,272 

4,547,930 

2,066 

327,561 

loin 

• V 

1,107,892 

00,093,834 

102,003 

3,746,607 

9,774 

087,364 

lOU 

« • 

1,305,371 

04,358,930 

198473 

9,107,521 

9,431 

971402 

1915' 

• • 

1,391,702 

55,503,214 

105,723 

7,964,419 

4,694 

405,237 

lino 

• a 

1,320,474 

03,842,489 

151,144 

7,042,003 

35433 

8439,814 

1917 

« . 

1,009,727 

85,801,331 

175,210 


27,038 

4,132,036 

lOlS 

• • 

095,000 

86,305,503 

187,704 

23,473,101 

238,280 

34,998,715 

1919 


408,783 

84,110,074 

106,915 

18,527463 

14,259 

2,080,475 

1929 


590,132 

81,000,049 

175,040 


142,846 

30,252,515 

1921 

• . 

523,751 

47,114,017 

108,634 

15,410,370 

111,492 

11,991,334 

1922 


038,585 

02,18.5,072 

250,181 

23,478,306 

204,059 

20,666,783 

1923 

• . 

304,703 

38,503,001 

120,325 i 

11,534,733 

176,812 

20, .511,884 

1924 

•• 

289,009 

40,883,714 

184,479 1 

22,250,027 

242,521 

30f954*637 


B<^r<lia; exportation to Korea 
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i9E 

or Cortos Yahn 


Philippine Islands. 

llorca. 

OlterOiuMiles. ! 


si. 




Value. 

QuantlUM. 

V.alui'. 

vlnsuMltf’’. 1 

Pleats. 

\cn. 

Piculs, 

Von. 

rienl*. 

Vrn. 


Yr-.. 

3,700 

150,953 

20,834 

1,030.001 

11 

*73 


:.1.4l'>.e43 

4,533 

1 220,658 

53,521 

2,190,897 

141 

, 7,10. 

771.925 


C,03l 

340,309 

74,002 

3,252,092 

195 

l>.3:-r> 

‘•‘l.r.l 

i : 1 : 

0.831 

349,202 

46,3S? 

2,052,520 

301 



; 

0,045 

35C)‘l45 

73,210 

1 3,413,401 

CfO ; 

ll.nir. 

r.7:i,i;o 

1 !• ».* 

7,035 

370,310 

05,421 

2,000,323 

7,71S 

527 *•*»:* 

1 * * ‘ 

y‘r.,5rl 

1 

4,571 

212,082 

44,170 

1,074,037 

0.370 

.55'.'.17« 

‘Tf/'.t 


10,509 

560,928 

59,470 

2,520,098 

12.355 

5?.4.:5‘- 

i.rr: 1 

i'/ 

9,52S 

014,727 

08,483 

3,024.530 

.30.10.1 i 

1 M12.:.':5 

8. '5.“: 7 1 


10,870 

1 700,000 

03,103 

2,9.53,950 

47.983 

1 2,310.011 

J.ltl.7!"' ! 

* /* r - 1 

9,887 

070,703 

4.5,710 

2,092,130 

70,800 

3.*'.*o,i.;4i 


7 •.•.fir 

14,372 

920,719 

57.001 

2,296,010 

05.302 ] 

2,9.10,128 

1, 

o-.'-ll.K/' 

10,880 

050,045 

80,004 

2,703,442 

44.515 ' 

1.087 .192 

1,727.077 


6,006 

452,884 

78,410 

3,314,041 

50,517 

2.115.072 

; 1,011,411 

*■»'/•* ''•.IC'i 

9,780 

039,778 

82,702 

5,012.720 

47.100 

3, >‘01. 017 

1.412.55'.' 


17,054 

2,330,321 

39,159 

4,439,740 

87,165 

11,120,379 

1,204.5.-. 


2,078 

1 374,530 

48,142 

7,404,815 

50,831 

81iro,',in 

oM.mi 


7,045 

1,580,127 

10,004 

2,537,6.4 

72,502 

10,557,1 ,'41 

t'lJ.775 


4,253 

410,300 

•< 

1 

0S,053 

r, 002, '(12 

8:f..rfi 

V-.I \fm 

8,087 

010,275 



#3.774 

7,482.819 

l.l'"2.Ur. 

11 1.7: .5.255 

0,802 

771,032 

•• 

• • 

70,332 

7.lM.7n 

7:4,574 

7 -.Ml. Ml 

5,398 

009,935 

•• 

•• 

80,07:. 

1 

P.8'-2.01!i 

811,0*2 


«L.uralv!%irca\viUnoibfaviJUablQlromfcepU'inl<T Jieo. ” 
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table 

JaTAx’s EsroRTs op 


Excluding cotton towels, cotton handlercJnefs, blahl-ets and blantciinrs 

of cotton, knit of cotton emp^. 


Year. 

China. 

Kn-antnn? 

I’lovinvt!. 

HonR- 

kona. 

Itritisli 

India. 

Straits 

-Settle- 

ment. 

Dutch 

India. 

i’U5?U, 



Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

I'fD. 

IMS 

>• 

2,953.591 


1,113,391 

56428 

48.551 


7.111 

1904 

•• 

3,065,399 


871,816 

-107,354 

54,178 


1,332 

1905 

•- 

4,600,791 

-- 

1,087.143 

45,537 

102,357 

• • 

86.752 

IMO 

■■ 

8,161,351 

-- 

1,393,332 

40,588 

10.542s 

• > 

463,60$ 

1M7 

-- 

4,715,474 

2,730,357 

1,083,494 

45,397 

159,002 


333,033 

1903 

-- 

4,334,201 

2.109,976 

424,415 

43,314 

I6O402 

• • 

'675,849 

1909 

•- 

6.727,032 

3,583,566 

522,470 

54,452 

215,378 

• • 

4334CS 

1910 


10,075,043 

4,979.375 

SG3,755 

si4n 

254,769 

• • 

112,903 

1911 

•* 

10.123,091 

6,756,7^9 

561,549 

111,832 

243,699 

204,539 

183,685 

19tS 

• • 

12,717,303 

9,169,254 

873,183 

732,4r5 

249496 

lffi.544 

156443 

1913 

.. 

16,964,913 

9,109,327 

1,142,558 

1.031,906 


232,543 

. 880,716 

1914 

• ■ 

20,185,612 

3,330.978 

1,032,038 

1,727,442 

'212 .183 

183,430 

7.544K 

1915 

.. 

27,331,680 

3,177,600 

913,303 


338,309 

428,975 

905,341 

1016 

• • 

34.753,902 

4,024,727 

1,453,592 

10,560,119 

757,424 

2445492 

524,970 

1917 

-• 

84,804.372 

6,985^94 

2,6^7,563 

15,121.454 

1,359,324 

5,701,034 

1,93943s 

1913 

• - 

85,047,316 

20.832,109 

5,621,428 

35,433,T1S| 

3,900,657 

17,693498 

17.528,400 

1919 

.. 

1432153,813 

44^07,583 

3403,145 

29,507,929; 

2,742,145 

24,415,755 

18,878,498 

1020 

.. 

139,513,756 

20.592,938 

9,347,353 

674S9,10f 

6,&i9,057 

60,465423 

702,755 

1921 

.. 


15,5o6r6G6 

12 406405 

30,465,79-; 

3.441,401 

25,571,947 

413,341 

1022 

• B 

105,757,651 

18,494,039 

10412,743 


5.892404 

24,935,051 

22,334,624! 

1,094,905 

1923 

.. 

100.202,315 

14,617,573 

11,K5.461 


6,048,085 

6S5,S30 

1924 

•• 

137.920,952 

15.704,994 

19.369.363 

46,910,13t 

4,901,487j 

37,194.858! 

6.54.414 


Recardins expoxtatioa to Korw accuiate figures 
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TABLE 19G! 


Japan's Gotton Oonstmption 


Inaian. 

- 

American. 

lbs. 

BhIcb of 300 kin. 

m. 



220,058,084 

550,145 

1 

00,841,125 

133,682 

143,470,175 

303,675 

37,280,083 

74,578 

215,531,242 

538,828 

124,278,875 

248,558 

213,002,308 

534,750 

110,326,058 

238,652 

206,737,875 

664,345 

111,216,408 

222,438 

230,701,058 

676,753 

05,674,700 

191,349 

'300,535,475 j 

700,330 

105,293,050 

210,586 

372,808,800 

033,002 

60,456,508 

140,156 

207,798,250 

744,406 

111,540,008 ‘ 

223,082 

308,062,033 

020,155 

214,251,250 

428,537 

434,085,600 

i,088,713 

1 202,441,016 

404,881 

540,808,058 

1,374,072 

170,307,933 

840,707 

550,320,525 

1,308,301 

209,035,492 

418,073 

603,078,108 

1,484,045 

235,615,875 

471,233 

500,621,080 1 

1,47.6,303 

242,144,925 

484,290 

453,072,041 

1,132,081 

, 280,874,075 

560,750 

370,048,688 

041,621 

355,589,221 

711,178 

482,881,410 

1,207,203 

310,370,393 

620,740 

621,008,441 

1,305,005 

304,763,617 

609,597 

015,242,183 

1,401,844 

389,759,225 

780,344 

052,708,508 

1,663,509 

" 206,423,502 

502,515 

503,900,233 

1,407,838 

282,107,025 

664,390 
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TABLE 19H — contd. 


Exports— contd. 


Percentage of 
Cotton and 
Cotton Goods 
^ for the whole 

Excess of foreign trade of 
Imports. Japan. 


Cotton 

Cotton 

yarn. 

Goods. 
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TABLE 20A 




Year. 

Total Spin- 
dles cxiuud- 
ln(: doubling 
Spindles. 

Total 

Ixioms. 

Total pro- 
duction of 
Yarn in Ualca ' 
of 400 lbs. 

Total 
production 
of I’lccc-goods 
In Yards. 

£xporfs of 
Yam in 
Sales. 

1P03‘ 



1,381,300 

f.,043 

801, 737-5 

70,702,213 

807,201 

1004 



l,34r,,&Sli 

6,085 

005,213-0 

80,047,348 

257.307 

1005 



1,420,504 

8,140 

905,530-6 

114,908,132 

267,383 

1000 



1,472,253 

0,001 

045,107-6 

137,773,415 

26r,S4S 

ipor 



1,540.450 

0,402 

083,481-6 

135,253,029 

226,472 

1003 



1,705,870 

11,140 

878,670-6 

147,443,83$ 

167,842 

1009 



1,054,802 

13,813 

1,025,244-5 

181,070,072 

255,873 

1010 



2,090,754 

17.702 

l,134.7S0-8 

228,313,058 

347,653 

1011 



0,170,700 

20,431 

1,129,207-0 

289,039,871 

^5.009 

1012 



2,170,748 

21,803 

1,352,200- 6 

842,584,684 

874,053 

1013 



2,414,400 


1,617,082-0 

418,725,357 

465,756 

1014 



2,057,174 

25,443 


454,901,074 

569,990 

1015 



2,807,514 

30,008 

1,720,204-5 


575,891 

1010 



2,875,00lj 31,205 

1,025,570-0 

560,161,1081 

547,147 

1017 



3,000,478 

30,161 

1,023,841-5 

504,649,410 

47ft6S2 

1018 



3,227,078 

40,391 



421,512 

1010 



3,488,202 

44,401 

1,920,782-6 


230,333 

1020 


. 

3,613,580 

50,583 



304,925 

1021 



4,101,120 

04,004 



292,260 

1022 



4,517,012 

00,705 

2,228,240-0 

800,327,052 

394,062 

1023 



4,107,000 

01,421 

2,171,153-0 


248,343 

1024 



4,870,232 



04,225 

2,072.817-5 

1,050,005.0581 

270,359 


• Vcar cu'lliig'ylsi December, In nil cases. 


r 70—19 
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TABIiE 20A—- contdi 


Year. 

Exports ol 
lam. 

Value In Yen. 

Exports ol 
Hw-goods. 
Value in Yen. 

Total 

consumption 
of taw Cotton 
in n». 

Tot.il 

K>nsnzaptlon 
of Indian 
Cotton in 

1&=. 

Total con- 
sumption 
jf .American 
Cotton in 
lUs. 

1003* 


-• 

31,418,613 

6,874,947 

399,243,233 

220,058,034 

06,841,125 

1001 



29,268,463 

7,743,431 


145,470,175 

37.K9,CS3 

1003 ■ 


•• 

33,240,402 

11,492,084 


215,531,342 

124,278,875 

IPOC 



_ 35,303,320 

15,617,042 


213,002,365 

119,320,058 

1007 



30,346,719 

16.344.097 

460,114,658 

263,737,873 

111,216,403 

1003 




14,011,374 

423,242,941 

230,701,058 

95,074,700 

190D, 




17.672,986 

489,402,625 

306,535,475 

105,293,050 

1010 

.. 


46,606,511 

20,462,535 

543,502,025 

372,603,600 

69,456,503 

1011 



43,237,625 

28,084,721 

539,204,825 

297,708,250 

111,540,903 

1012 

. • 


30,034,702 

30,953,493 

630,231,816 

368,062,933 

214,231,250 

1013 

.. 


73,080,677 

- 43,015,623 

712.138,691 

434,685,665 

202,441,016 

1014 



$0,851,140 

43,403,410 

#£3f8oif43i 

548,868.655 

170,397,933 

1915 

• • 



48,494,352 

607.821,216 

559.320,525 

209,035,492 

1016 

• ■ 


80,000,405 

73,173.460 


593,978.10: 

233,613,875 

1917 



113,781,072 

148,103,352 

605,043,675 

360,521,0S( 

242,144,925 

1018 

. . 


162,780,752 

268.640,465 

853,238.17; 

453.072,64 

280,374,975 

1010 



121,036,92; 

351,105,335 

697.553,62- 

376,648.58! 

355,589,221 

1020 



154,081.803 

352,173,205 

852,316,31! 

482,881,41 

5 310,370,399 

1921 

. • 


80, 505, 003 

203.07S.375 

860,548,82- 

521,993,44 

1 304,763i617 

1922 



114,723,25; 

222,052,llt 

1,047,879,77 

5 015,242/18 

3 359.759.225 

1023 



78.511,001 

234,227,48; 

1,019,702,63 

i 652,79S,3C 

S. 296.423,592 

1024 



100,610,95: 

’ 326,587,48 

969,013,70 

0 563,069,233j 252,197,023 


• Year coding 31st December, in all cases. 






























TABIiE 2i)B~coiitd. 


I Esparto of Total exports i^ota! exports 
Piece^ooda (oJKec^eoods 
ol 400 lbs. I Value in from IniSa in I India, 
eaco. I Bnuees. Yards. I Yalne in 


Bnpees. 


Value in 
Bnpees. 


Total con- 
sumption of 
xav Cotton 
by Mills 
in lbs. 













TABLE 20C 
CoMPAUATivi: TAin.i: 
India, China and Japan 



Vntn report* Yanirsportf Ynm 
<« (^l^na to Clilna fxj*orta 

l)i< liirliiillni; from .Inpaii 

Uii!i;).onir Iloni;1,otip to Inilia 

from Japin frr.m Iiolla In tty*. 

In In lh«. • 


1 

‘J' J.t'I'r'.f"'-*.' 

Tl'.JT'.i.f'f'’- 



:.(t, 311. 

i 

K.'i,312.'2’.il 

‘.‘ri.T;-'; i 

t.'-."S7,<t- 




1.5-.‘-."!'.7-3j 

133,Til2.f.5;'’ 



l.'>:i.:M8,‘2!'j 

1 

2''“,4'.''.'.‘2'' ' 

177.«*7C,.'.- 

211 /.''.i,r.r. 

lK..f.71.l'-2j 

I0':,2i.‘..7;:;i 

j 

i;;:i.'.'5i,87i‘' 

K.5,V.i2.t"> 

J 

ii;i.7.‘:i.3t"^ 

1 

177,71 



1 

Ifl.tr*' 


r.o.r.28 

4<>,r>’=“ 

4:i.:in7 

4;i.:!li 

M.ir.v: 


i.r.7.tt'. J,rj7.u.: 

, I -- „ 


I Iccc-goocis Piece-goods 
exports I exports 
from Indlafrom India 
to China to China 
Including including 
Hongkong. Hongkong. 
Quantity Value in 
In Yards. Ilupccs. 
t t 


2.os:i,r.9i 2, coo, 110 333,400 

3,no‘«,:!oo 1,118,001 102,102 

4,000,701 10,312,734 1,500,427 

8,101.3.’il 13,300,800 1,080,121 

4,718,174 l,4Pn,PS:> 220,278 


43.31 J 4,r>3 1,201 1,54.5,403 

.'■t.ir.2 0,727.032 4,400,010 

M,37l 10,078,013 .5,00.5,001 

11 1.*- .’.2 10,12“ ,001 2.270.00:. 

732,17.- 12.717,303 520,810 


2(',18-'.C12 
27.33 l.OSO 


3.72:..»'’r. i:..121,4.51 81,801.372 


070,550 

177,174 

40.8,555 

304,200 

113,004 

21,052 


220,278 

220,410 

031,320 

841,035 

323,505 

02,025 

203,520 

158,470 

32,400 

50,210 

41,280 

28,020 

2,470 


7C,7.’,0,7; t.t>.il.2n* 2y..5iir,02.l| II3,2S3,S13 21,052 2,4/0 

'.".<'27,"r.'. 1 V'’.,.'..’,ii.imJ l<i.i>:,|,yii j r,7,2-y.H'''| 130,515,7f0 035,103 204,000 


02.31-.""' l.;:.t'2.'..r.3,' I I .;0.4C.5,70I 100,087,033 
ii-.r.i'j.ij.ij t.i.o-i.oK.I 27..-.27.8r.fj ;i;i,5cr,3:!0 .ios.r5/,osi 


148,108 

24,870 

40,800 

58,333 


1023 f.l.oio.jm! tl,".'.!i.:,r.2' 2 1,:,74,0.33 30,540,10:1 100,292,315 40,800 19,i34 

r.'21 f.3.‘2ll.7:.'.| ■2.'.7.:''..''.Ii‘j :i2.3::0.l:t3 lo.oio.nio 137,020,0.52 58,333 31,004 

■■f.’.-V'r.'l' ,r,3,-5'r M 

Ti»4m I'f i‘i:i 11 rim’iM |.f rriMnltT'O Ui*»t lliry nn* •j’f 

1 Ia"!*! J'li » I! !i.* I. !ii« f .in'MVtloJ* ^'J*'**^^^**' 
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TABLE 21 

Statement of Profits made hy Japanese Mills 


(in thousands of yea) 



Paid-up 

Capital. 

Profit, 

Percentage 
of Profit. 

Ecservo. 

Divi- 

dend. 

Percentage 

1 ofDivi- 
1 dead. 

|S 

Dai-Nlppon ■ 

fist 

I find 
list 

half 1024 
„ 1024 
„ 1025 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 

7,100 

8,550 

8,534 

27.5 

32.0 

32.8 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,183 

5.200 

6.200 

1 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

0,709 

8,189 

9,215 

If'iiei Gas ^ 

fist 
; find 

hall 1024 
„ • 1024 

27,950 

33,056 

2,873 

3,677 

20.5 

21.9 

200 

300 

1,677 

! 12.0 

J Tg’o 

1,425 


1 1st 

„ 1025 

33,092 

3,801 

22.9 

311 

2,040 

12.0 

i,/Ol 

1,9S0 

Toyo ^ 

fist 

2nd 

half 1024 
„ 1024 

31,850 

31,850 

5,297 

6,800 

33.3 

42.7 

1,000 , 
1,000 

3,981 1 
3,921 

25.0 

25.0 

5.502 


List 

„ 1025| 

31,840 

7,622 

47.0 

1,000 , 

3,981 

25.0 

5,878 

Kancgafuclii J 

fist 
' find 

hail 1024 
„ 1024 

' 28,500 
28,500 

6,864 

9,060 

66.0 

G3.4 

500 

GOO 

4,906 

5,433 

48.0 

38.0 

10.666 

1 

List 

„ 1025 

28,590 

5,020 

63.1 

500 

5,m 

38.0 

11,786 

Qodo J 

fist 

half 1024 

14,003 

2,204 

31.3 

600 

1,406 

20.0 


2nd 

„ 1024 

14,063 

2,539 

36.1 

500 

1,406 

20.0 

5,169 

1 

List 

„ 1025 

14,063 

2,071 

38.0 

500 

1,406 

20.0 

5;277 

Murashlki 

fist 

Iialf 1024 

12,322 

1,410 : 

20.4 

100 

1,007 

20.0 

1,282 

1 find 

„ 1024 

12,350 

1,600 

25.0 

100 

i;235 

20.0 

liSQl 


List 

„ 1025 

12,350 

1,031 

20.4 

100 

1,235 

20.0 

1,348 

Mishin -1 

fist 

half 1024 

i 10,857 

1,180 

24.0 

100 

770 

16.0 i 

107 

find 

„ 1024 

1 12,140 

1,630 

26.8 

100 

9GC 

16.0 1 

282 

1 

List 

•> 1025, 

' 10,125 

1,087 

24.6 

100 

i,m 

16.0 

SOS 

1 

fist 

halt 1021 

8,800 

440 

12.0 

40 

865 

10.0 

321 

Klkka i 

find 

„ 1024 

8,800 

528 

' 12.0 

. 40 

440 

10.0 

' 240 

1 

List 

„ 1025 

8,800 

551 

' 12.1 

40 

440 

10.0 

' . 261 

1 

1 

'ist 

lialf 1024 

5,000 

1,300 

40.4 

100 

896 

i 32.0 

3,529 

Pukushlma •{ 

find 

„ 1024 

5,000 

1,459 

62,1 

100 

896 

32.0 

3,584 

1 

.1st 

„ 1025 

5,000 

1,000 

57.1 

100 

896 

32.0 

3,675 

1 

rist 

haU 1024 

5,250 

350 

13.5 

25 

315 

12.0 

550 

Jllnotie ■< 

find 

„ 1021 

5,250 

355 

18.5 


315 

12.0 

561 

List 

„ 1025 

5,250 

471 

17.0 

so 

315 

12.0 

576 

I 

^ist 

half 1024 

3,750 

286 

15.2 

50 

[ 325 

12.0 

505 

Idziimi ■< 

find 

1024 

1 3,750 

422 

22.5 

60 

1 325 

1 12.0 

553 

.let 

„ 1025 

4,500 

408 

18.1 

50 

247 

' 12.0 

[ 

614 


ProJlt Includes depreciation ot Used Capital, 

A’ole . — Tlic reserves In the above table arc Uio actual reserves inclusive of reserves for the first hiuf ywr 
term and carry forwards, also those carried forward to the present term, so that they arc different from tne 
lisurcs as they stood at the end of tlic first half year period. 

A'ote. — Tile above figures relate to 11 Japanese Mill Companies representing in 

•11,812 looms and as thctotalnunibcrofspindlesandloomsin Ja^nlsaboutS.llO.OOOandoJjOOOrcspcct- 

ively, the profits given represent 79i ot the total spindles .“jod 05 per cent, of the totallooms. 
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TABLE 22 


Ccjr.piJtdtfre 


ffnlnmmt of twijrs j»cr mojiffi (rj-z-hulhiy annunl bonus) showing the level of 
n'ogcs os compoTcd with JVIO=100. 


J'-low 

Kot'Di T(M'rf 

I’liir rr.itw' MJ'" >"’}■' 
V‘lii>l<r' 

Wr.ivtj' 


JIU'irr 
ll«i AfrU 
n'ii) 

1 

1 

Mti'lcr j 
■ l!l 
AW» ! 
n>i:i. i 

I 

I 

fitamlael i 
MM-lrr 
Itt Jan- 
iiar>* 

inin 

InrliiOIni; 
If* }>rr 

i 

i 1 

If 

istnnilnnll 
Mii'trr 
Irt Jan- 
nary 
inin 

Inrlinllnir 
35 JM-r 

1 r<-nl. 

1 

tlaiidnnl S 
Mii'trr 1 
l^< IVlc 1 
riinry | 
IV'Jti 1 
Inrliiillnr; 
55 itar 
cent . 
ami 75 
I't 
cent. 

Itnnilnrd 
Jtusfpr 
in, Xov- 
cmlicr 
IPSO 
Inrliidlng 
70 itor 
ernf. 
and 80 
ix-r 

1 cent. 

Standard 

SItistct 

iKt. 

Slay 

1P21 

Including! 
70 per 
cent, 
and SO 
per 
cent. 

Standard 

Muetcc 

Ist 

April 

1U23 

including 
70 per 
cent, 
and 80 

JWt 

cent. 

,1 

417 

1 lU 

ir.i* 

IPi 

OJO 

21m 

242 



1 

i'.'» 

C2« 

Sit 

204 

SOS 

I 

ion 

lo.t 

) 13J 

If.*- 

cm 

210 

210 

210 

.! .o. 

ur. 

i IM 

IM 

, ifftii 


220 

220 

.! i(vi 

lot 

‘ 110 

ir.i 

i IM 

170 

170 

170 

4".> 

let 

1 


115 

iny 

1 

IPl 

217 

217 


table 23 




•i.f f:i thr co’l of living in Bombay 


Per cent. 


I'.iP.' 

l«i^u 

I!C2 


75 

83 

73 

01 

Cl 

07 

55 

•34 
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TABLE 24 

SMemcnt shoicing aclual prices paid for Stores from Wli > 


OiJ Rorlng Slubbin" 

S^ndlB Shafting loom Bobbins BobbinI Shuttles 

P®f P®i per pet per doz" PCT Tarina 

gallon. . gallon. gaUon. gross. ^3. tbiT !>"'“>“■ 




Jlag- 


Strapping 

ncsinm 

Strapping 

CWorido 
per ton. 

1' pet lb. 

2' per Ib. 




























\m 

TABLE 25. 


St.ltniirv! mr.imtil <1/ .If HHiVljiri/ litrff li'liil (11/ ('ill/ MilU during 

Ihr JidUnrin^ t/nuf 


VfAr-. 

UrrurM Ta\, 

i nal.iH,l>< ifT(i'. 

1 

WnUi T.-i\ liy Mr'ff. 

Tcinl. 


AT i'l t'-r 

1 

,\1 rt l-'j f .:l. 

nil’ll- ‘ j -f l.inii (’.ill'in-j 

1 




1!'- ? !•. 
Ji' :• 

t:» n r 

.-i. V- 

i‘, II 

1!'. 

T.l'.’.i’Ii' 

:i. 

1’. 

;i 

jfi'-i-.i 

,*.i l-r r<t.l 

‘ 

.\i .1 1 fi til . 

i.fi-.:fi’. It <» j 

\la1iiii--tj l.l**l rilli'li'. 

j «.7.:.r-TI ;i 11 

1 ii.!ifi,!xi; 

ii: 

1 


M ’»i t ♦.? 

A1 1-1 f'lil. 

I. ‘■.Mir* 7 •• j 

\l J" M l*'►l I'nllnil'i.i 

[ .‘M'J.I*:’ il 7 j 

j J:rv:.r,u.i 

III 

1* 


\I IJ} 

7.T-.2.\‘<'.7 fi t 

Al n 1 - r 0 111. 
i.in.it*" 1 ; j 

1 i 

Al ntitif.' 1 ' J-. : l.ii’ 1 1’.iir.it- j 
j fi.iifi i.-ji 11 l; j 

1 

III 

II 


M l«^! r<I.I. 

ii,.vi.'.‘-; T 11 

At l^f fft.l. 
iM « j 

\l atiii;.' rj (.ri l.ii-KI I- ill.iii- 1 

1 l-.fiV-'l f» II j 

V*ii,r.7.>-I7 

1 

11 

1 

Al 11} l«r r<!i1. 
V.f-.’ "■fi l.'i <1 

1 

M n t»'T Ilf. 

T.M.'-.'.r, t* II 1 

f 

lf.7fi.‘'si 

1:. 

(1 


I*.'.'""-”'"' 
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TABLE 26 


Month, 


Average 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 
annas. 


Average 
price of 
20s yarn in 
annas. 


January 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
Juno .. 
July .. 
August 
Scirtember 
October 
November 
December 


Not available. 


Januar3’ 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
June .. 
Jidy .. 
August 
Soj)tcmber 
October 
November 
December . 


Not available. 


Januarj' 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
June" . . 
July .. 

I August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Not available. 


Januarj’ 
Februarv 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
June . . 
July .. 
Aiimist 


lOi 

lOi 

10 13/16 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


6i 

6i 

6 5/16 

6i 

6 5/16 

6g 

6 3/16 


7| 

n 

8 1/16 

n 

8 

n 

n 

7} 

7$ 

8 1/16 


8 

Si 

8 3/16 

8i 

Si 

Si 

Si 

81/16 

Si 

Si 


TABLE 20-not:(.fl. 


Yrar. 


VMi> 


l!UG 
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Monfli. 


Si’pU'inhcr 

Odtobpr 

Noveiiilu'r 

Dt’PcinlH'r 

. . .Ynnuarj- 
I'clinin.y 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
•Tunc . . 

-T-Jly .. 

August 

•September 

Oclolicr 

Novcmlirr 

Dcccmho! 

.. •lanunry 
Fchru.ary 
M'>r.,h 
April .. 
Jlay . . . 
•Tune .. 
•Inly .. 
August 
•Septemhor 
October 
November 
Dccciubci 

■ • <Tnnua y 
Februnrj' 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
Juno .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

- January 
February 
March 
April . . 
May 
3uno 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Average 
price of 
lyongclntb 

Average 
price i-f 
20.S yarn in 

pc: lb. in 

annas. 

nnnns. 


n?. 

5 7/7 


51 

«■? 

5 3/10 

K1 

52 

S> 



‘>3 

XI 

5 7/10 

p 

0 } 


r>l 

!l] 

r.n 

'U 

•I 

O.! 


■ 57 

ft - 

i; 


7 

10 

V,i 

K* 

03 

It'] 

7 3/10 

BI.1 

7 c/lO 

10] 

11 

101 

73 

103 

72 

11 

74 

111. 

7.3 

121 

8 2 

l.l" 

9 

125 

5.1 

i;i 

9 I.’./ It. 

!•'■• 

105 

M.1 

102 

133 

10} 

1-1 .! 

103 

143 

11 

14t 

10.3 

15.1 

12 

17 

15 

IS 

15 

18 

13i 

201 

14i- 

23 

14?- 

2G 

1 fa- 

25 

184 

25 

19J 

20} 

20} 

27i 

19} 

27* 

19 

28} 

19} 

31 

22} 

39 

28 

37} 

264 

32} 

2ia 

25* 

17} 

24} 

18} 



156 




Averagft 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 


Average 
‘price of 
20s yam in 


January 

. • 

. . 

29 

February 

• « 

• • 

274 

March 

• « 

. * 

244 

April . . 

■ • 

. . 

24 

May . . 

* • 

. . 

25 

June .. 


. . 

264 

July .. 

. . 

. . 

274 

August 

• • 


274 

September 

« • 

- . 

244 

October 

, • 


25 

November 


« . 

26| 

December 


•• 

29 

January 



31 

February 

• 

. > 

294 

March 

• 

• . 

30 

April . . 

• 

. • 

304 

May .r 

• 

• . 

29 

June .. 

• 

• . 

294 

July .. 

• 

- • 

31 

August 

• 

• • 

304 

September 


• • 

304 

October 

* 

. • 

29 

November 

• 

. • 

29 

December 

•• 

•• 

28| 

1 

January 

• • 

. 

' 274 

February 

• • 

• 

25 

094 


June .. 

July .. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
Juno .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April . . 


26 1 
261 
26 
25 I 

23 I 
23i 
24| 

24 15/16 
23K 
21 | 

22i 

20 



15 1/16 

n 

IH 

16| 

17^ 

m 

17 f 
17 1/16 
16 f 

16 5/16 


1511/16 

154 
15J 

155 



157 


TABLE 26 — cimcld. 


Year. 

Month. 

Avorago 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 
annas. 

Average 
price of 

20s. yarn in 
annas. 


Mnv . . 

203 



Juno . . 

20 



Jnlv • • 

20 



August 

20 



Soptcinber 

201 



October 

21 

16 11/lU 


November 

23 

17-1 


Dooomber 

221 

ICl 

1924 

January 

223 

10 S 


February 

231 

17 7/10 


March 

23.1 

17 


April . . 

231 

17S 


May . . 

231 

173 


Juno . . 

23 

m 


July .. 

23 

174 


August 

231 

174 * 


September 

223 

17 6/lG 


October 

221 

175 


November 

211 

174 


December 

2li 

10 7/lG 

1926 

January 

203 

155 


February 

203 

14 13/10 


March 

201 

14 11/12 


April . . 

201 

14 11/10 


May . . 

20 



Juno , . 

191 

133 


July .. 

18i 

134 


August 

181 

135 


September 

18 

134 


October 

19 

134 


November 

181 

. 134 


December 

371 

124 

192C 

January 

174 

121- 


February 

171 

124 




124 




114 




103 


Juno . . 

17 

103 
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table 27 


Year. 


Cotton, Eaw 
■Broach (Bombay) per 
candy of 784 lbs. 


_ Bcrcenfajrc of 
increase or dccreafv' 
as compared with 
1S7.1 


ISGI .. 
1862 .. 

1863 .. 

1864 .. 

1865 .. 

1866 .. 
1807 .. 
186S .. 
1860 .. 

1870 .. 

1871 .. 

1872 .. 

1873 .. 

1874 .. 

1875 .. 
1£7. .. 
1877 .. 
•1S7S .. 
1870 .. 
18S0 .. 
ISSl .. 
1882 .. 
1SS3 .. 

1884 .. 

1885 .. 

1886 .. 
1887 .. 
ISSS .. 

1889 .. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 ., 

1893 .. 

1894 .. 

1895 .. 

1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898 .. 

1899 .. 

1900 .. 

1901 .. 

1902 .. 

1903 .. 

1904 .. 

1905 .. 

1906 .. 

1907 .. 

1908 .. 

1909 .. 

1910 .. 

1911 .. 

1912 .. 

1913 .. 

1914 .. 

1915 .. 


Es. 

a. 

P' 

139 

0 

0 

205 

S 

0 

367 

8 

0 

585 

0 

0 

342 

S 

0 

408 

12 

0 

270 

0 

0 

190 

8 

0 

244 

0 

0 

302 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

204 

8 

0 

190 

8 

0 

209 12 

0 

206 

4 

0 

220 12 

0 

251 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

229 

0 

0 

197 

4 

0 

216 

0 

0 

229 

0 

0 

214 12 

0 

217 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

234 

8 

0 

233 

8 

0 

215 

0 

0 

191 

0 

0 


239 0 0 
215 0 0 
202 8 0 
217 4 0 
} 196 0 0 

' 175 0 0 

I 150 8 0 

219 0 0 
I 215 0 0 

212 0 0 
207 4 0 
248 0 0 
215 8 0 
252 0 0 
248 12 0 
246 8 0 
242 0 0 
303 0 0 
342 0 0 
283 0 0 
299 0 0 
233 0 0 
246 0 0 


55 
81 
144 
229 
134 
ICO 
108 
75 
96 
118 
78 
. -OS 
100 
82 
- 80 
75 
82 
81 
SG 
98 
95 
• 90 
77 
85 

90 

84 

85 
95 

92 

91 
84 
75 

93 

84 
79 

85 
77 
68 
59 
85 

84 
83 
81 

97 

85 
99 

98 
97 
95 

110 

134 

111 

iir 

91 

£6 


159 


\ 


TABLE 27— cuntd. 


Yeiir. 

■V 

Cotton, Eaw 
Broach (Bombay) 
per candy of 

784 lbs. 

Percentage of 
increase or decrease 
ns compared with 
1873. 




Rs. 

n. 

p- 


1910 . . 



320 

0 

0 

125 

1917 . . 

* , 


443 

0 

0 

174 

1918 .. 



717 

0 

0 

281 

1919 . 

, , 


530 

0 

0 

210 

1920 . . 

, , 


460 

0 

0 

ISO 

1921 .. 



342 

0 

0 

134 

1922 . . 



479 

0 

0 

188 

1923 .. 



510 

0 

0 

200 

1924 . . 



500 

0 

0 

219 

1925 January 



455 

0 

0 

178 

February . . 

• . 


402 

0 

0 

181 

March 

, , 


481 

0 

0 

188 

April 

, , 


463 

0 

0 

181 

Iklay 

, 


446 

0 

0 

175 

Juno 



449 

0 

0 

176 

Julv 



370 

0 

0 

148 

August 



458 

0 

0 

179 

September . . 

• 


425 

0 

0 

167 

October 

, 


415 

0 

0 

162 

November 



389 

0 

0 

151 

December 

« 


365 

0 

0 

143 . 

1920 January 

« , 


359 

0 

0 

141 

February • 

, « 


357 

0 

0 

140 

Match 

, . 


1 354 

0 

0 

139 

April 



341 

0 

0 

133 

May 



' 336 

0 

0 

131 

June 

. 


j 343 

0 

0 

134 
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TABLE 28 

• Raiea of .Freight- from Bombay for Yarn and Piece-goods 

Port. Rate 

of freight. 

Bs. a. 


Aden . . ' . . 

Mombasa 
Zanzibar 
Natal . . 

Durban 
Capetown 
Portsaid 
Basrah . . 

Singapore 

Hongkong . . ^ 

Shanghai 

Levant Ports via Portsaid . — 


. 22 

8 

per ton of 40 C.ft. 

. 25 

0 

ff 

. 25 

0 

U 

;,{ 36 

0 

» 

’. 69 

0 


.S20 

0 

ys 

. 25 

0 

ft 

. 22 

8 

tf 

. 22 

8 

tf 

. 27 

8 

f> 


S. d. 

Jaffa, Beyrouth, Bhodoa, Aloxandretta Chios . . 37 6 . , 

Piraeus, Smyrna, Motylono, Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople .. •• .. .. 35 0 , 

Pamagosta, Larnaca, and Limassol . . . . 42 6 , 

Bs. a. 

Port Svdan via Aden . . . . . . 33 8 , 

Osaka .. 'for cotton .. .. . .Yen. 3 ’16 per bale. 




